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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 
HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credi 
est. These lands are wear the tist peralion of set 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 


wing and stock raising a a : 
fhe United States. g are unequalled by any in 


Convenient to market both east 
range from $2.5C to $10.00 per _— — 


Creat Inducements 

To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich govefnment lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the H 
and Frocmption awe, and au be taken by ne 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 


An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 


Prices 


of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 

pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

} of the United States, Canada and Europe, Ad- 
ss 


Q. F, DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
UP. RR. Co, Omaha Neb, 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


1842. 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Tis Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS, 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 384 Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid: the same to let. and rent 
applied if purchase” A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
N, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 





Q. 





Francis & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


C.. &e. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 





H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, | OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 








HENRY HOFMANN & CO,, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & C€0.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 





PALE ALES, 
Per doz. Pints.......,.,. $190 Currency 
I scaceces 3 10 ad 
In Wood, 28—per barre] of 40 gallons, 
" B16e- " ” af #0 " 




















“Weare inclined to believe that more downright 
good literature is crowded between the covers of 
THE GALAXY than any other American magazine 
can boast of.""—[Chicago Times. 


“ There is not a dull page between its covers.”— 
[New York Times. 


“The variety of its contents, their solid worth, 
their briliiance, and their great interest make up a 
general character of great excellence for every num- 
ber.’’—[Post, Boston. 


The Leading Newspapers all Pronounce 
THE GALAXY 


THE BEST AND MOST ABLY EDITED 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Who would not give $4 for such a Maga- 
zine for a Year? 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


RICH LACES 


‘FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND- 
kerchiefe, Barby, &c.—in rich designs and at low 
prices. 


FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS, SILK 
and Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades 


FINE FRENCH FANCY GOODS, RIBBON, 
Dress Trimmings, &c. 


MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Between 15th and 19th Strects. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 








PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SIXTEENTH St., NEw York. 





IVORCES LEGALLY OBTAINED IN DIFFER 
ent States. Desertion, etc., sufficient cause. 

Ne publicity. No charge until divorce obtained 
Advice free. M. HOUSE, Attorney, 180 Broadway. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers thronghout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 Jobn Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Henry Owen, Agent 
McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 739 Broad Why, Corngr of Waverley Place, 


NEW BOOKS. 


G.w. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


| ae 
4S? 
FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 
A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and efully written, by Charles 


Gayarre, of Louisana. rge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 


MAURICE. 
A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine posses. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 


A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 





GOTHAM—BOOK SECOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 

Book Second is out this week, setting forth the 
marriage of Bihltnede’s daughter, Jemphrisc as a 
warrior, Hoaxumall’s mysteries, the breaking up of 
Thuring, &. *,* Uniform with Book First and 
same price. 25 cents. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Rebert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 50@ 

pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Clergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch- 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 
aqeaen, miracles, Spiritual gifts, etc. But the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
prove all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
good. 





MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “Litthe Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 
a of the best books ever written by this popular 
author, 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8S. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” “A 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
hooks, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 





MILLBANK. 


} Acharming new novel by Mrs, Mary J. Hoiines, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. r ; 
Neurly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 
lans— Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rese Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marion HaRianp, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone— Hidden 
Path—Moss-Sidc—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank -- Phemie’s 
| Temptation— Ruby's Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
Price $1 0, 








(2 These booksare beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W, CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
| Madizoy Bqumre, cor, PHM Avenue and Brordwey, 
‘ . Bow Yor 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 


mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 


2" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in ou: families, and they give entire satisfac- 


tion. 


Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation In send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 


MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D.C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 


ware, 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 


New York. 
Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, 5a 
. foot; diniu 
halls, vestibules an 
in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 












MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 

for Perforation into 
’ Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount ferwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alter ttion.— 

he points are inked 
and metrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box tts, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 











TAKE 


instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken | No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand | %,*¥*te™ already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 


thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 


pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos | ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 


tuned and repaired. 


cate menibrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and | P&*#ful. The best 


Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 


illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, t 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 


COUNSEL 


that caa be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the fiver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B, | This agreeable alterative operates 


Bradbury : 


Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 





and express her great app 


WITH 


the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 


lof the Bradbury Plano functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 


which she purchased of you Sov the ust of the Exece- testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 


tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and | the Seltzer Spa ha’ 


finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
s heen considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical withit. If 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 


lity, bilionsness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 


neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. | i* Pot only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 


ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano | erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
s0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- | the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 


REASON 


were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say | and common sense in determining the merits of a 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It ee. it ehich | poe apoyo me to point out the 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 


voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1968. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 


in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tieni, and hterally scourge his internal o1 nisotlon 
without affecting a ical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
—, tones while it regulates, and leaves no eting 
behind. 


Seld oy all @ruggistes. 





THE ALBION, 
85 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 


“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 
Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 

Opinions of the English and American Press. 


Financiat REPorts 


AND THE 


Cream or Enouisn LITERATURE. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

CHALon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckuer's 8T. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WANDESFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

Lanps£ER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseEr'’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpesForDE'’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesronpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

TUE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 


iv y y y x | BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK : " 


at my house. It is avery superior instrument, both 


WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 


in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 





successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing SBA LED TENDERS FOR 


the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


Performing the following Steam Service, for a 
ported of from Three to Five Years, will be received 
yy the undersigned up to the hour of 12 o'clock, on 
FRIDAY, 9th February, 1872: 
I. The Steamships employed to be first-class vessels, 
of a burthen of not less than 1,000 tons, gross regis- 


ter; tob 1 ed and fitted ; 2 life- 
FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO,, | bosis ana Suave: to have cabin accommodation fo 


noys; to have cabin accommodation for 
not Jess than 30 first class passengers, with liberty to 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, | take also a limited number of second-class and steer- 


427 Broome Street, New York, 
F G SMITH. 








S a m T] e | A | | S 0 p & § 0 n S =~ colony, addressed to the Government 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 


Consular Seal Champagne, 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER 


No. 6 Matwen Lane. 


Billiard Tables. 





KAVANAGH & DECKER'S IMPROVED BIL. 
celebrated cat- 

it cushion, at greatly reduced pies. . Nee tats 
other izes at cor- 

me, corner of Canal and 


LIARD TABLKS, furnished with the 


bles, complete, 275 each, and 
P Z rates, y 
Centre Strecte, 





age passengers. 
Il. To make at least one trip from and to New 


H. T. M‘COUN York each month, leaving New York about the 8th or 


10th of the month (but having liberty to call at inter- 
mediate ports); arrivjng at Georgetown, Demerara, 
within thirteen days ffom the date of departure from 
New York; and returning there, so as to complete 
the round voyage, within thirty days, carrying mails 
each way. 
ILL. The charge for a first-class passenger, including 
bed and board, but exclusive of liquors, not to ex- 
ceed fo ; and for a second-class passenger, net to ex- 
ceed $40, including victualling. 
IV. The Steamers will be admitted into the Port of 
Georgetown free of all port charges, pilotage except- 
; and may carry on freight all kinds of merchan- 
dixe, provided it does not interfere with the due 
delivery of mails, 
y. In the event of the Steamer not arriving at 


Georgetewn within the time agreed upon a penalty of 
$6 will be claimed for every day pot hy thirteen 
ays above stipulated; and for any one trip omitted 
altogether to be performed a penalty of $1,000 will be 
exacted. 
Parties wishing to undertake this service (which 
will include the carriage of mails) may forward their 
tenders either through Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave 
& Co., Bankers, hreadneedle street, London 
Meeers. Maitland, Phelps & Co,, New York; or di 





Tenders muet state the sum per annum by way of 
subsidy which will be required by the contractor and 
the time when he will be prepared to commence the 
service. 

Each Tender to be marked on the outside ‘Tender 
for Steam Service between New York and British 
Guiana.” 

Government Secretary's Office, Georgetown, Deme- 
cara, 19th October, 1871. 

By command, 


9 


_ E. N. WALKER, 


Actg. Govt. Secretary. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, docal or traveling, with 
achance to make 85 to 820 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothea Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson Kiver Wire 
Works, 190 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicayo, Il. 








PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


»* ia - three months, 
* * * six months. 
= - - one year. 


Remittances to ensure safety should by madebe 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of th 
Proprietor of the A.Bion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The AtBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In #0 doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 





failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 











Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Ruesia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $160 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin....... $220 10 and $250 00, Gold 
RE Ne .$150 00, Gold 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 

First Cabin. ...$80, Geld. Steerage.... Cosener, 
SS ORS yr 150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris... ..$15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
pata Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 

nilding. . 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnt. 











NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
TH 


LD. 


E SIX LARGEST IN THE WOR 
SELTIC REPUBLIC. 


OCEANIC, “ 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. g 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 3 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES —Saloon, $80 gold. Stecrage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to rend for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 











Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CaBIN........... $75 | STERRAGE ............ . 
Do toLondon..... 80} Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris .. | Do to Paris 38 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CABIN. STEERAGE. 
u puget in Gold. = —— in Currency. 
eae ETI 
a TES 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 
offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
GQTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


ENGLAND. 
ERIN...... 











LELVETIA..... 

PENNSYLVANIA..2, 
FRANCE.... . ViRGINIA........2,876 “* 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “ DENMARK.......3,117 “* 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 
a csatee chedkmeiidnidinicell $75 and $65 Currency 
“ pi id from Liverp’l Queenstown. $65 and $75 * 
* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return.$130—‘** 
Steerage, to Liverpool................... 
“prepaid from Liverpool, Queens 





nN 
ilasgow, and Londonderry............ $2 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the OrFrice oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
From ries No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 





Capt. Freeman . Jan, 17, at 1.30 A.M. 
-. dan, 24, at 2.50 PLM. 
, at 10.30 A.M. 
. 7, at 2.30 PM. 
‘ ....Feb. 14, at 10.30 A.M. 
IDAHO......... Capt. Jas. Price..Feb. 21, at 2.30 P.M. 
Cabin Passage................ (Gold). ; 
Se see (Currency). 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or cab.n passage, apply to 
_WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Ne. 63 Wall Street. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issned for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND eer STEAMSHIP 





Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers. London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates. 














For further particularc. apply to 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS &cO. 


6 South Street, New xork. 
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THE TWO THREADS. 


A babe, who crept from the downy nest 
Fond hands had loved to deck, 

Glowing and sweet from its rosy rest, 
To cling, caressing and caressed, 

To its gentle mother’s neck ; . 
Another, who shrank in its squalid lair, 
In the noisy crowded court, 

Dreading to waken to curse and blow, 
The woman, whose life of sin and woe, 
‘Won from sleep a respite short. 

From the darkness and thé light, . 
Weave the black thread, weave the white. 


A girl, in her graceful guarded home, 
‘Mid sunshine, and birds, and flowers, 
Whose fair face brightened as she heard 
Her gallant lover’s wooing word, 

In the fragrant gloaming hours. | 
Another, tossed out, a nameless waif, 
On the awful sea of life, 

Mid poverty, ignorance, and wrong; 
Young pulses beating full and strong 
For the fierce unaided strife. 

From the darkness and the light, 
Weave the black thread, weave the white. 


A wife, beside her household hearth, 
In her happy matron pride, 
Raising her infant in her arms, 
: Showing its thousand baby charms 
To the father at her side. 
Another, who stood on the river’s banks, 
Hearing her weakling’s cries : 
Thinking, “a plunge would end for both ; 
Cruelty, hunger, and broken troth, 
Harsh earth, and iron skies.” 
From the darkness and the light, 
Weave the black thread, weave the white. 


Her children’s children at her knee, 

With friends and kindred round, 

An aged woman with silver hair, 

Passing from life, mid the love and prayer, 
That her gracious evenirg crowned. 
Another, crouched by the stinted warmth 
Of the workhouse homeless hearth ; 

Her bitter fare unkindly given ; 

Knowing as little of joys in Heaven 

As of gladness on the earth. 

From the darkness and the light, 

Weave the black thread, weave the white. 


A soul that sprang from the rose-strewn turf, 

With its carven cross adorned. 

Another, that left its pauper’s grave, 

Where rank and coarse the grasses wave, 

O’er rest, unnamed, unmourned. 

And two, who sought their Redeemer’s feet, 

By His saving blood to pleai, 

May He in His mercy guide us all, 

For sunbeams and shadows strangely fall ; 

The riddle is hard to read. 

From the darkness and the light, 

Weave the black thread, weave the white. 
—All the Year Round. 


a 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XLVI.—IN TIME OF NEED. 


It was a dreary habitation, that London lodging, after the 
gardens and woods of Arden, the luxurious surroundings and 
innumerable prettinesses which Mr. Granger's wealth had 
provided for the wife of his love; dreary after the holiday 
brightness of Paris ; dreary beyond expression to Clarissa in 
the long quiet evenings when she sat alone, trying to face the 
future—the necessity for immediate action being over, and 
the world all before her. 

She had her darling. That was the one fact which she 
repeated to herself over and over again, as if the words had 
been a charm—an amulet to drive away guilty thoughts of 
the life that might have been, if she had listened to George 
Fairfax’s prayer. 

It was not easy for her to shut that image out of her heart, 
even with her dearest upon earth beside her. The tender 
pleading words, the earnest face, came back to her very often. 
She thought of him wandering about those hilly streets in 
Brussels, disappointed and angry ; thought of his reproaches, 
and the sacrifices he had made for her. 

And then from such weak fancies she was brought suddenly 
back by the necessities of every-day life. Her money was 
very nearly gone; the journeys had ‘cost so much, and she 
had been obliged to buy clothing for Jane and Lovel and 
herself at Brussels. She had spent a sovereign on colors and 
brushes and drawing-papers at Winsor and Newton’s—her 
little stock-in-trade. She looked at her diamond ring medi- 
tatively as she sat brooding in the March twilight, with as 
vague an idea of their value as a child might have had. The 
time was very near when she would be obliged to turn them 
into money. 

Fortunately the woman of the house was friendly, and the 
rooms were clean. But the airs of Soho are not as those 
breezes which come blowing over Yorkshire wolds and 
woods, with the breath of the German Ocean; nor had the 
the gay Tuileries garden and the Bois for Master Lovel’s 
airings. Jane Target was sorely puzzled where to take the 
child. It was a weary long way to St. James’s Park on foot; 
and the young mother had a horror of omnibuses—in which 
she supposed smallpox and fever to be continually raging. 
Sometimes they had a cab, and took the boy down to feed 
the ducks and stare at the soldiers. But inthe Park Clarissa 
had an ever-present terror of being seen by some one she 
knew. Purposeless prowlings with baby in the streets gene- 
rally led unawares into Newport-market, from which busy 
mart Mrs. Granger fled aghast, lest her darling should die of 
the odor of red herrings and stale vegetables. In all the wider 
streets Clarissa was afilicted by that perpetual fear of being 


recognized; and during the airings which Lovel enjoyed 
with Jane alone the poor mother endured unspeakable tor- 
ments. At any moment Mr. Granger, or some one employed 
by Mr. Granger, might encounter the child, and her darling 
be torn from her; or some accident might befall him. Cla- 
rissa’s inexperience exaggerated the perils of the London 
streets, until every paving-stone seemed to bristle with dan- 
gers. She longed for the peace and beauty of the country ; 
but not until she had found some opening for the disposal of 
her sketches could she hope to leave London. She worked 
on bravely for a fortnight, painting half a dozen hours a day, 
and wasting the rest of her day in baby worship, or in pro- 
found plottings and plannings about the future with Jane 
Target. The girl was thoroughly devoted, ready to accept 
any scheme of existence which her mistress might propose. 
The two women made their little picture of the life they 
were to lead when Clarissa had found a kindly dealer to give 
her constant employment; a tiny cottage, somewhere in 
Kent or Surrey, among green fielils and wooded hills, fur- 
nished ever so humbly, but with a garden where Lovel might 
play. Clarissa sketched the ideal cottage one evening—a 
bower of roses and honeysuckle, with a thatched roof and 
steep gables. 

las, when she had finished her fortnight’s work, and car- 
ried half a dozen sketches to a dealer in Rathbone-place, it 
was only to meet with a crushing disappointment. The 
man admitted her power, but had no use for anything of 
that kind. Chromolithographs were cheap and popular— 
people would rather buy a lithograph of some popular 
artist’s picture than a nameless water-color. If she liked to 
leave a couple of her sketches he would try to dispose of 
them, but he could not buy them—and giving her permanent 
employment was yuite out of the question. 

“Do you know anything about engraving ?” he asked. 

Clarissa shook her head sadly. 

“Can you draw on wood ?” 

“T have never tried, but I daresay I could do that.” 

“T recommend you to turn your attention that way. 
There’s a larger field for that sort of thing. You might ex- 
hibit some ot your sketches at the next Water-Color Exhibi- 
tion. They would stand a chance of selling there.” 

“Thanks. You are very good, but I want remunerative 
employment immediately.” 

She wandered on—from dealer to dealer, hoping against 
hope, always with the same result—from Rathbone-place to 
Regent-street, and on to Bond-street, and homewards along 
Oxford-street, and then back to her baby, broken-hearted. 

“Tt is no use, Jane,” she sobbed. “I can understand my 
brother's lifenow. Art is a broken reed. We must get away 
from this dreadful London—how pale my Lovel is looking! 
—and go into some quiet country-place, where we can live 
very cheaply. I almost wish I had stayed in Belgium—in 
one of the small out-of-the-way towns, where we might have 
been safely hidden. We must go down to the country, Jane, 
and I must take in plain needlework.” 

“Tm a good un at that, you know, mum,” Jane cried, with 
a delighted grin. 

And then they began to consider where they should go. 
That was rather a difficult question. Neither of them knew 
any world except the region surrounding Arden Court. At 
last Clarissa remembered Beckenham. She had driven through 
Beckenham once on her way toa garden-party. Why should 
they not go to Beckenham—the place was so near London, 
could be reached with so little expense, and yet was rustic. 

“ We must get rid of oae of the rings, Jane,” Clarissa said, 
looking at it doubtfully. 

“Tl ranage that, mum—don’t you fidget yourself about 
that. There’s a pawnbroker’s in the next street. I'll take it 
round there in the evening, if you like, mum.” 

Clarissa shuddered. Commerce with a pawnbroker seemed 
to her inexperience a kind of crime—something like taking 
stolen property to be melted down. 

But Jane Target was a brave damsel, and carried the ring 
to the pawnbroker with so serene a front, and gave her ad- 
dress with so honest an air, that the man, though at first in- 
clined to be doubtful, believed her story; namely, that the 
ring belonged to her mistress, a young married lady who had 
suffered a reverse of fortune. 

She went home rejoicing, having raised fifteen pounds 
upon a ring that was worth nipety. The pawnbroker had a 
notion that it would never be redeemed—young married la- 
dies who suffer reverse of fortune rarely recover their foot- 
ing, but generally slide down, down, down to the uttermost 
depths of poverty. 

hey were getting ready for that journey to Beckenham, 
happy in the idea of escaping from the monotonous un- 
friendly streets, and the grime and mire and general dingi- 
ness of London life, when an unlooked-for calamity befell 
them, and the prospect of release had, for the time at least, 
to be given up. Young Lovel fell ill. He was“ about his 
teeth,” the woman of the house said, and tried to make light 
of the evil. These innocents are subject to much suffering in 
this way. He had asevere cold, with a tiresome hacking 
cough which rent Clurissa’s heart. She sent for a doctor im- 
mediately—a neighboring practitioner recommended by the 
landlady—and he came and saw the child lying in his 
mother’s lap, and the mother young and beautiful and un- 
happy, and was melted accordingly, and did all he could to 
treat the matter lightly. Yet he was fain, after a few visits, 
and no progress for the better, to confess that these little 
lives bang by a slender thread. 

“ The Tittle fellow has a noble frame, and an excellent 
constitution,” he said; “I hope we shall save him.” 

Save him! An icy thrill went through Clarissa’s veins. 
Save him! Was there any fear of losing him? O, God, 
what would her life be without that child? She looked at 
the doctor, white to the lips, and speechless with horror. 

“T don’t wish to alarm you,” he said gently, “but I am 
compelled to admit that there is danger. If the little one’s 
father is away,” he added doubtfully, “and you would like 
to summon him, I think it would be as well to do so.” 

“O, my flower, my angel, my life!” she cried, flinging her- 
self down beside the child's bed; “ I cannot lose you !” 

“T trust in God yeu will not,’ said the surgeon. “ We 
will make every effort to save him.”’ And then he turned to 
Jane Target, and murmured his directions. 

“Ts there any one else,” said Clarissa in a hoarse voice, 
looking up at the medical man—“ any one I can send for be- 
side yourself—any one who can cure my haby ?” 

“1 doubt whether it would be of any use. The case is 
such a simple one. I have fifty such ina year. Butif you 
would like a physician to see the little fellow, there is Dr. | 
Ormond, who has peculiar experience in children’s cases. | 
You — call him in, if you liked.” 

“vt will send for him this minute—Jane, dear, will you 
go?” 





“T don’t think it would be any use, just now. He will be 





out upon his rounds. There jis noimmediate danger. If you 








were to send for him this evening—a note would do—asking 
him to call to-morrow—that would be the best way. Re- 
member, I don’t for a moment say the case is hopeless. Only, 
if you have any anxiety about the little one’s father, and if 
he is within a day’s journey, I would really advise you to 
send for him.” 

Clarissa did not answer. She was hanging over the bed, 
watching every difficult breath with unutterable agony. The 
child had only begun to droop a week ago, had been posi- 
tively ill only four days. 

All the rest of that day Clarissa was in a kind of stupor. 
She watched the child, and watched Jane administering her 
remedies, and the landlady coming in now and then to look 
at the boy, or to ask about him, with a friendly anxiety. 
She tried to help Jane sometimes, in a useless tremulous 
way, sometimes sat statue-like, and could only gaze. She 
could not even pray—only now and then she whispered 
— her dry lips, “Surely God will not take away my 
child !’ 

At dusk the doctor came again, but said very little. He 
was leaving the room, when Clarissa stopped him with a pas- 
sionate despairing cry. Until that moment she had seemed 
marble. 

“Tell me the truth,” she cried. “ Will he be taken away 
from me? He is all the world to me—the only thing on 
earth I have to love. Surely God will not be so pitiless! 
What difference can one angel more make in heaven? and 
he is all the world to me.” 

“ My dear lady, these things are ordered by a Wisdom be- 
yond our comprehension,” the doctor answered gently. That 
picture of a disconsolate mother was very common to hin— 
only Clarissa was so much lovelier than most of the mothers, 
and her grief had a more romantic aspect and touched him 
a little more than usual. “ Believe me, I shall make every 
effort to pull the little fellow through,” he added with the 
professional air of hopefulness. “ Have you written to Dr. 
Ormond ?” 

“ Yes, my letter was posted an hour after you called.” 

“ Then we shall hear what he says to-morrow. You can 
have no higher opinion. And now pray, my dear Mrs. Gra- 
ham”—Clarissa had called herself Graham in these Soho 
lodgings—* pray keep up your spirits; remember, your own 
health will suffer if you give way—and I really do not think 
you are strong.” 

He looked at her curiously as he spoke. She was deadly 
pale, and had a haggard look which aged her ten years: 
beauty less perfect in its outline would have been obscured 
by that mental anguish—hers shone through all, ineffaceable. 

“ Do not forget what I said about the little one’s father,” 
urged the doctor, lingering for a minute on the threshold. 
“There is really too great a responsibility in keeping him 
ignorant of the case, if he is anywhere within reach.” 

Clarissa smiled for the first time since her boy's illness—a 
strange wan smile. She was thinking how Daniel Granger 
had threatened her with separation from her child; and 
now Death had come between them to snatch him from 
both. 

“ My son!” She remembered the proud serenity, the su- 
preme sense of possession, with which he had pronounced 
those words. 

And the child would die perhaps, and Daniel Granger 
never look upon his face again. A great terror came into her 
mind at that thought. What would her husband say to her 
if he came to claim his boy, and found him dead? For the 
first time since she had left him—triumpbant in the thought 
of having secured this treasure—the fact that the child be- 
longed to him, as well as to herself, came fully home to her. 
From the day of the baby’s birth she had been in the habit of 
thinking of him as her own—hers by a right divine almost— 
of putting his father out of the question, as it were—only 
just tolerating to behold that doating father’s fond looks and 
cafesses—watching all communion between those two witha 
lurking jealousy. 

Now all at once she began to feel what a sacred bond there 
was between the father and son, and how awful a thing it 
would be, if Daniel Granger should find his darling dead. 
Might he not denounce her as the chief cause of his boy's 
death? Those hurried journeys by land and sea—that rough 
shifting to and fro of the pampered son and heir, whose 
little life until that time had been surrounded with such 
luxurious indulgences, so guarded from the faintest waft of 
discomfort—who should say that these things had not jeopar- 
dised the precious creature? And out of her sin had this 
arisen. In that dread hour by her darling’s sick-bed, what 
unutterably odious colors did her flirtation with George Fair- 
fax assume—her dalliance with temptation, her weak hanker- 
ing after that forbidden society! She saw, as women do see 
in that clear after-light which comes with remorse, all the 
guilt and all the hatefulness of her sin. ’ 

“God gave me my child for my redemption,” she said to 
herself, “and I went on sinning.” 

What was it the doctor had said ? 
parting words came back to her. The father should be sum- 
moned. But to summon him, to reveal her hiding-place, and 
then have her darling taken from her, saved from the grasp 
of death only to be torn from ber by his pitiless unforgiving 
father! No thought of what Daniel Granger had been to 
her in all the days of her married life arose to comfort or 
reassure her. She only thought of him as he had been after 
that fatal meeting in her brother’s painting-room ; and she 
hoped for no mercy from him. 

“ And even if I were willing to send for him, I don’t know 
where he is,” she said at last helplessly. 

Jane Target urged her to summon him. ; 

“Tf you was to send a telegraft to the Court, mum, Miss 
Granger is pretty sure to be there, and she'd send to her pa, 
wherever he was.” 

Clarissa shivered. Send to Miss Granger! suffer those cold 
eyes to see the depth of her humiliation! That would be 
hard to endure. Yet what did anything in the world matter 
to her when her boy was in jeopardy ? 

“We shall save him, Jane,” she said with a desperate hope- 
fulness, clasping her hands and bending down to kiss the 
troubled little one, who had brief snatches of sleep now and 
then in weary hours of restlessness. “ We shall save him. 
The doctor saidso.” ee 

“God grant we may, mum! But the doctor didn’t say for 
certain—he only said he hoped; and it would be so much 
better to send for master. It seems a kind of crime not to 
let him know; and if the poor dear should grow worse—” 

“He will not grow worse!” cried Clarissa hysterically. 
“What, Jane! are you against me? Do you want me to be 
robbed of him, as his father would rob me without mercy ? 
No, I will keep him, I will keep him! Nothing but death 
shall take him from me.” 

La‘er in the evening, restless with the restlessness of a soul 
tormented by fear, Clarissa began to grow uneasy about her 
letter to Dr. Ormond. Jt might miscarry in going through 
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the post-office. She was not quite sure that it had been pro- 
perly directed, her mind had been so bewildered when she 
wrote it. Or Dr. Ormond might have engagements next 
morning, and might not be able to come. She was seized 
with a nervous anxiety about this. 

“If there were any one I could send with another note,” 
she said. 

Jane shook her head despondently. In that house there 
was no messenger to be procured. The landlady was elderly, 
and kept no servant—employing only a —— female of 
the charwoman species, wld came at daybreak, dyed herself 
to the elbows with blacking or blacklead before breakfast, 
and so remained till the afternoon, when she departed to 
“do for’ a husband and children—the husband and children 
nassing all the earlicr part of the day in a desolate and un- 
“ done-for’ condition. . ’ 

“ There’s no one to take a letter, mum,” sa‘d Jane, looking 
wistfully at her mistress, who had been watching without 
rest or slumber for three days and- three nights. “ But why 
shouldn’t you go yourself, mum? Cavendish-square isr’t so 
—_ far. Don’t you remember our going there one mornin 


with baby? It’s a fine evening, and a little fresh air woul 
do you good.” 
Clarissa was quite willing to go on the errand herself. It 


would be doing something, at least. She might see the phy- 
sician, and obtain his promise to come to her early next day ; 
and beside that sick-bed she was of so little use. She could 
only hold her darling in her lap, when he grew weary of his 
bed, or carry him up and down the room sometimes. Jane, 
whose nerves were as steady as a rock, did all the rest. 

She looked at the bed. It was hard to leave that tender 
little sufferer for half an hour. 

“Tf he should grow worse while I am away?” she said 
doubtfully. 

“No fear of that,” replied Jane. “ He’s sleeping better 
now than he has slept for eve: so long. God gant he’s upon 
the turn!” 

“God grant it! 
half-past eight ?” 

“ Lor’, mum, as if I should forget!” 

“Then I'll go,” said Clarissa. y 

She put on her bonnet and shawl, startled a little by the 
white face that looked at her from the glass. The things she 
had worn when she left Paris were the darkest and plainest 
in her wardrobe. ‘Phey had grown shabby by this time, and 
had a very sombre look. Even in these garments the tall 
slim figure had a ceitain elegance; but it was not a figure to 
be remarked at nightfall, in the London streets. The mistress 
of Arden Court might have been easily mistaken for a semp- 
stress going home from her work. 

Just at first the air made her giddy, and she tottered a little 
on the broad pavement of the quiet cul-de-sac. It seemed as 
if she had not been out of doors for a month. But by 
degrees she grew more accustomed to the keen March atmos- 

here and the noise of Oxford-street, towards which she was 

astening, and so hurried on, thinking only of her errand. 

She made her way somehow to Cavendish-square. How 
well she remembered driving through it in the summer 
gloaming, during the brief glory of her one season, on her 
way to a commercial magnaie’s Tusculum in the Regent's 

rk! It had seemed remote and out of the world after May- 

air—a locality which one might be driven by reverse of for- 
tune to inhabit, not otherwise. But to-night the grave old 
— had an alarming stateliness of aspect after slipshod 
0. 

She found Dr. Ormond’s house, and saw his butler, a solemn 
bald-headed personage, who looked wise enough to prescribe 
for the most recondite diseases of humanity. The doctor 
himself was dining out, but the butler pledged himself for 
his muster’s appearance at Clarissa’s lodgings between eleven 
and two to-morrow, 

“He never disappints; and he draws no distinctions,” 
said the official, with an evident reference to the humility of 
the applicant’s social status. “ There’s not many like him in 
the medical perfession.” 

“And you think he is sure to come?” urged Clarissa 
anxiously. 

“Don’t you be afraid, mum. I shall make a particular 
pint of it myself. You may be quite easy about his comin’.” 

Clarissa thanked the man, and surprised him with half-a- 
crown gently slipped into his fat palm. She had not many 
half-crowns now; but the butler seemed to pity her, and 
might influence his master to come to her a little sooner than 
he would come in‘the ordinary way. 

Her errand being done, she turned away from the house 
with a strange sinking at the heart. An ever-present fear of 
this illness coming to a fatal cud, and a guilty sense of the 
wrong she was doing to Danic! Granger, oppressed her. She 
walked in a amc way, took the wrong turning after 
coming out of the square, and so wandered into Portland- 
place. She came to a full stop suddenly in that wide 
thoroughfare, and looking about her like an awakened sleep- 
walker, perceived that she had gone astray—recognised the 

lace she was in, and saw that she was within a few doors of 

dy Laura Armstrong’s he use. 
- (To be continued.) 


en 
THE MANIAC SKATER. 
A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 


On one of the Canadian rivers—a branch stream that 
empties itself into the Ottawa, many miles above the modern 
Canadian capital—stands the town, or village, of P. 
Itis pr ‘ty place, picturesquely situated on the river’s 
bank, and vacked by hills of bold outline, upon whose sides 
the maple sheds its broad, bright leaf, while their crests are 
covered by forests of the green hemlock and spruce. 

Romantic in sppearance, the little town is also of roman- 
tic interest in its history: having been in the earlier days of 
Canadian colonization a noted rendezvous of fur traders, 
trappers, and royageurs—the boatmen made immortal by 
Moore in his celebrated song. 

That was in times past. The fur bearing animals are still 
found near it, but not in such numbers as of yore; and the 
trade has sought otu.' centres of activity, and other depots, 
further off in *h> yreat xorth-wester: »‘lderness of Prince 
Rupert's Land. >u.° the town of P- bas not been de- 
serted. A consiuerate population vet reme:ns in it, chiefly 
-c-cendants of tue ancient tr. , pers voyageuys, and coureura 
«% bois; while the axe o: the colonist, echoing in wouds, 
where once was heard ouiv tae. -ack of the rifle, has brought 
& new era of prosperity to the place, Above and elow it, on 
the river’s bank, large clear'*y3 have been made, and hand- 
sume houses are seen, refeeiiig theit images in the water. 

A mile be.ow the town, and just before the stream mingles 


its water with those of the Ottawa, it makes a leap over a bar 
of rock 


And you won't forget the medicine, at 








tiful water-fall of some forty or fifty feet in height. Although 
the stream itself is of inconsiderable size—that is, for Canada 
—the rocky ridge, thus damming it up, gives it a breadth of 
two or tbree hundred yards, which is continued up to the 
town, and for some distance beyond. This also imparts 
tranquillity to the current, leaving the river surface smooth 
as a sleeping lake; so that during the long Canadian win- 
ter the ice formed upon it is of the best quality for skating. 

Asa large proportion of the inhabitants of P- are of 
French origin—habditans, in short,—it need not be told that 
they are fond of cheerful amusements, and take full advan- 
tage of the pastime tius offered them. On the bright, crisp 
evenings, almost peculiar to the Canadian winter, men, wo- 
men, and children may be seen in scores, costumed in gar- 
ments tastefully trimmed with furs, standing in groups upon 
the smvoth shining ice, or shooting and circling about in 
every direction; while the air resounds with their merry 
laughter, and the metallic ringing of their skates. 

Contests are often carried on between them, as to who can 
perform. the most di‘ficult feats, and cut the most complicated 
figures ; and excellence in this pastime—in Canada truly na- 
tional—is Feld in high estimation. 

About Christmas time these contests are especially com- 
mon, and full of exciting interest; for in Canada, as in all 
Christian lands, this is the season of most merriment. For- 
tunate it is for the villagers of P—— when the ice during the 
last days of December is in good condition ; that is, free from 
snow. If not, however, they will not be baulked of their 
sport. A band of volunteer sweepers, armed with bircben 
brooms, will soon clear space suflicient for this; and if the 
white mantle be too deep and heavy for brooms, horses and 
the snow-plough will be employed in its removal. 

On a Christmas eve some few years ago the villagers of 
P—— were out in force upon the ice. This was in perfect 
condition—clear as plate-glass. Nota smirch of snow could 
be seen on the long reach of river extending below the town; 
although a white mantle covered the earth on either bank, 
and even the dark leaves of the hemlocks, and the spreading 
fronds of the spruce trees, were loaded with snow-flake. 

On this Christmas eve King Winter seemed to have taken 
especial delight in spreading a table, so attractive as to draw 
from out their houses nearly the whole population of P——. 
Men, women, and children had assembled on the river ice to 
participate in the delightful sport of skating, or to watch the 
evolutions of the skaters. 

It was, in truth, a grand sight to observe hundreds of both 
sexes dressed in various costumes, and gliding rapidly over 
the smooth, translucent surface; while shouts and peals of 
laughter rang mellow and merry on the stillevening air. The 
low winter sun had already sunk behind the hemlock-clad 
hills, and a bonfire, kindled on the ice, sent up its flames, that 
cast their red glare far along the river. From the quiet vil- 
lage nestled near its bank the light glistened away to the 
frosted forest on the opposite side—rendering the scene so 
wild and fanciful, that the skaters as they swept to and fro 
might easily have been taken for the ghostly inhabitants of 
some supernatural world. 

“What splendid skaters!” was the exclamation passing 
through the crowd, as a young gentleman and lady made 
their a upon the ice, ne up the river from be- 
low. They were skating hand in hand, now backward, now 
forward, now performing some difficult feat, or whirling 
around in wide sweeping circles. 

“Who are they ?” was the question asked by many among 
the spectators. 

“ Kate Mackenzie and Frank Scott,” was the reply, point- 
ing them out as belonging to the two most prominent families 
in the neighborhood, whose splendid mansions stood near the 
river’s bank a little further down. 

The two skaters, who had thus unexpectedly mace their 
appearance, at once became the object of universal attention, 
and an admiring crowd soon collected around them. 

Observing this, and not appearing to like such a public ex- 
hibition, the young lady whispered some words in the ear of 
hercompanion; who, suddenly wheeling, so as to face down 
the river, and carrying her round along with him, by a few 
forcible strokes shot clear of the crowd, and skated rapidly 
away from it. 

A murmur of disappointment followed their departure ; 
while glances of something like disapproval were cast after 
them, as they glided off under the gleaming firelight. The 
villagers appeared to think they had been unfairly dealt with, 
to be thus cheated of a spectacle. 

“They are vexed at our leaving them,” remarked the 
young gentleman as he swept along by the side of his beau- 
tiful companion, her hand held in his. 

“ For what reason ?” she innocently asked. 

ae They don’t often see such an accomplished skater as you, 
ate.” 

“ As yourself, you mean,Frank. It was your performances 
they so much admired; anc, now I think of it, it wasn’t 
very graceful in me to have been the cause of disappoint- 
ing them. Suppose you go back, and show them a little 
more of your skill. Do, Frank! I can stay here till you return.” 
“ Anything to please you, my dear Kate.” 

And so saying, the young man released the tiny-gloved 
hand of his charming companion : and, after a few shots, was 
once more in the midst of the villagers, gratifying them with 
the display so desired. 

More than five minutes were thus spent, during which 
time the accomplished skater was repeatedly cheered, and 
greeted with complimentary speeches. Then, bethinking 
himself of the fair creature he had left waiting alone and in 





.| the cold, he was about to break off, when the pleased spec- 


tators entreated him to remain a moment longer, and once 

sn show them a figure that had specially elicited their ap- 
ause. 

a He consented ; repeated the figure called for; and then, 

resisting all further appeals, with one grand stroke he glided 

out from among the people, and off toward the spot where 

he had left the young lady on the ice. 

On nearing the place, he saw that she was not there, or 
anywhere in sight! 

here could she have gone? 

It occurred to him, that, while he had been entertaining 
the villagers, she might also have rejoined them, and be- 
come one of the spectators. 

With all speed he skated back again, and quartered the 
crowd—in every direction scanning the faces and figures by 
the fire-light. 

But among them he saw neither features nor form bearing 
- slightest resemblance to those of the beautiful Kate Mac- 

enzie. 





prise me. 


Yielding to this conjecture, he once more plied his skates 
and shot rapidly back down the river—keeping close along- 
side the bank, and scanning every spot overshadowed by the 
dark fronds of the hemlocks. 

But he saw no one there, either in the moontight or sha- 
dow ; nor was there any mark made by skates upon the in- 
shore ice. 

It now occurred to him, that he might discover where’she’ 
had gone by getting upon the track of her skates and follow- 
ing itup. With this intent he hastened back to the spot 
where he had left her. 

On reaching ita cold thrill shot through his frame, as if the’ 
blood had suddenly become frozen in his veins. In addition 
to the two sets of skate tracks made by himself and the 
young lady in their passage up and down, he now saw a third, 
whose deep scores upon the ice showed them to have been 
made by a man! There were confused curves around the 
spot, and zigzaggings, as if there had been a struggle, or some 
slight difficulty in starting; but beyond that point were two 
sets of straight continuous furrows, running parallel, and side 
by side, as if the skaters had gone away at a rapid rate, and 
with joined hands. , 

The direction was down the river—towards the home of 
Miss Mackenzie. 

At a glance the young manrecognized the thin tiny mark 
left by the slender steel blades on the feet of his late partner. 
But the man who had taken her off, skating so close by her 
side—who was he? This was the question put by Prank 
Scott to himself. 

A — suspicion shot through his brain. He remem- 
bered that, shortly after leaving the house, they had passed a 
man upon the ice, who was also on skates. They had 
brushed so near this man as to see who he was; and in the 
moonlight had beheld a countenance bearing a most sinister 
cast. It was the face of Charles St. Clair, a French Canadian,,. 
whom Frank knew to be a rival—like himself a suitor for 
the hand of Miss Mackenzie. 

This man had made his appearance in the neighborheod,,. 
some three months before; coming no one knew whence. 
In fact, there was nothing known of him except his name ; 
and this might have been an assumed one. He put up at the: 
principal hotel of the village; appeared to have money, and: 
to be a person of good education. Was it he who had joinet 
Miss Mackenzie upon the ice, and carried her away with 
him? It could be no other; for Scott now remembered hav - 
ing heard the ring of skates behind,as they were coming up 
the river from the place where St. Clair had been seen, and 
where shortly after they had passed him. 

The first thought of the lover was one of a most painful 
nature. It was, in fact, the bitterest pang of jealousy. The 
whole thing had been pre-arranged, and she had willingly 
gone away with St. Clair, who, though a stranger to others, 
might be better known to her. The French Canadian, if not 
what might be called a very handsome man, was, neverthe- 
less, good-locking enough to give cause for jealousy. 

It was a fearful reflection for Frank Scott, who was exas- 
perated beyond bounds at being, as he fancied, both duped 
and slighted. It passed like aspasm; another _— * 
painful taking its place. He recalled a rumor, that had been 
for some days current in the neighborhood—of a strangeness 
observed in the behavior of St. Clair, that had caused doubts 
of his sanity. And more forcibly came back to Frank Scott’s 
mind, what he had heard that very morning: how the 
Frenchman had presented himself at the house of Miss 
Mackenzie’s father; proposed marriage to her; and, when 
refused, had acted in such a strange manner—uttering wild 
speeches and threats against the life of the young lady—that 
it had been necessary to use force in removing him from the 
premises. 

Could this be the explanation of her disappearance? Was 
the man in reality a maniac? Was he now in the act of 
carrying out the menace he had made—some terrible deed of 
vengeance—under the wild promptings of insanity ? 

The thoughts came quick—for this whole series of conjec- 
tures did not oceupy ten seconds of time—and with the last 
of them Frank Scott threw all his strength into a propulsive 
effort, and shot oft like an arrow down the ice-bound river. 

A bend was soon turned, beyond which appeared a stretch 
of clear ice extending for more than a mile. On this, and 
away at its farther end, two forms were dimly discernible ; 
while upon the still frosty air could be heard the faint ring-- 
ing of skates at quick intervals repeating their strokes. 

) rat Scott had no doubt about one of the distant figures 
being that of Kate Mackenzie. 

Nerved by the sight, he threw fresh vigor ito his stroke, 
and went sweeping over the smooth surface like a bird upon 
the wing. : 

On, past rock, and tree, and hill, and farm-houses sleeping 
in silence ; on in long nervous strides; his eyes flashing, but 
fixed upon the two forms—every moment becoming more 
discernible, as the distance lessened between. 

And now he was near enough to see, that one of them was 
Miss Mackenzie, the other St. Clair. 

The latter, glancing back over his shoulder, recognized his 
pursuer; and taking afresh hold on the wrist of his appa- 
rently unwilling partner, he carried her onward with 
increased velocity. 

She had looked back, and saw who wascoming after. The 
silver light of the moon, falling upon her face, showed an 
expression of sadness, suddenly changing to hope; then rais- 
ing her gloved hand in the air, she sent back a ery for help. 

It was not needed. The wan countenance, seen under the 
soit moon in its appeal for protection, was enough to nerve 
Frank Scott to the utmost exertion of strength; and he kept 
on without speaking a word, his whole soul absorbed by the 
one great desire to overtake and rescue her. 

From what? From the grasp of the destroyer—a maniac, 
as the behavior of St. Clair now proved him to be. 

Merciful heaven! What is that sound heard ahead, and at 
no great distance ? 

Scott did not need to ask this question. He knew that it. 
was the roar of water—he knew that a cataract was below. 
And near below; for, on sweeping round another curve of 
the river, the black smooth water could be seen shooting 
forth from under the field of ice, quick whitened into froth 
as it struck against some rocks that crested the fall. 

The pursued saw it first; but soon after the pursuer. 

“My God!” gasped the latter, in a voice choking with 
agony. “Can the man mean to carry her on—over? Stop, 
madman !” 





St. Clair heard the call, and looked back. The moonlight, 
| falling full upon his face, revealec an expression horrible to 
| behold. His eyes were no longer rolling, but fixed in a terri- 


“So,” soliloquized he, “ she’s playing a little trick, to sur- | ble stare of determination ; while upon his features could be 
She has slipped in under the river-bank; and| traced a smile of demoniac triumph. He spoke no word; 


while I am sushing to and fro in search of her, she is no! but, raising his unemployed arm, pointed to the cataract ! 


; . doubt standing in the shadow of a hemlock, and quietly | 
‘\at runs transversely to its ggurse—forming® beau- | laughing at me,” 


There could be no mistaking his gesture ; what but followed 
| male still clearer the dreaded design, Giving 4 loud shriek, 


. 
rid 
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‘that ended in a prolonged peal of laughter, he faced once. 
more in the direction of the open water. Then, throwing all 
his mad energy into the effort, he shot straight towards it, 
‘dragging the young lady along with him. 

The crisis had now come; a moment more, and Kate Mac- 
‘kenzie, struggling in the arms of a madman, would be carried 
over the edge of the ice— over the cataract, and down to cer- 
‘tain destruction on the rocks below. 

With heart hot, as if on fire, her lover saw her peril, now 
proximate, and apparently impossible of being averted. But 
his head was still cool, and at a glance he took in the situa- 
‘tion. 

By bearing direct down upon them, he would only increase 
the momentum of their speed, and force both over the edge 
of the ice. His only hope lay, in making one last vigorous 
effort to get between them and the open water. A grand 
sweep might do it; and, without waiting to reflect farther, 
he threw his body forward in the curve of a parabola. 

With hands and teeth both tightly clenched, with eyes 
fixed upon one point, and thouzhts concentrated into one 
great purpose, he passed over the smooth surface like an 
electric flash. The ettort ended in a shock, as his body came 
in contact with that of St. Clair. A blow from one arm, 
already raised, sent the latter staggering off along the ice, at 
the same time that it detached his hold from the waist of his 
intended victim. This was instantly grasped by her rescuer ; 
who, continuing the sweep thus intercepted, succeeded in 
carrying her on to a place of safety. 

In vain the madman tried to recover himself. The 
momentum he had obtained by his own previous speed, 
increased by the powerful blow he received from Scott's 
clenched fist, forced him on to the extreme edge of the ice; 
where, losing his equilibrium, he fell flat upon his face. 
Perhaps he ‘e ~ still have been saved, but for his own fren- 
zied passion. But as the skaters, following along the curve 
already commenced, swept close to the spot where he was 
lying, the toe of the young lady almost touched him. 

lutching rapidly out, he made an effort to seize hold of her 
ankle, still designing to drag her down along with him. In 
this fortunately he failed. But the movement was fatal to 
himself. The piece of ice on which he rested was rotten. 
It gave way beneath his weight, breaking off with a hoarse 
crash; and the detached fragment, bearing his body along 
with it, in another instant went whirling over the fall—both 
to be shattered on the rocks below. 

The lovers, now no longer in danger, stood hand in hand, 
silent, and listening. They heard the cauldron seething be- 
low, but nothing more. That one wild shriek that came from 
the maniac’s lips—as for a moment, his body balanced on the 
combing of the cataract—was his last utterance. It was suc- 
ceeded by the hoarse monotone of the waters—to be continued 
on to Eternity !—London Society. 
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HOW I LOsT THE HEIRESS. 
BY R. W. BADDELEY. 


Iam about to disclose a story which, I consider, places in 
a very a ey indeed all persons concerned in it ex- 
cept one. That one is a young gentleman of elegant man 
ners, of attractive person, of many accomplishments, of high 
character. If you wish to know the name of this young gen- 
tleman, I may tell that his name is Giggleswick—George 
Giggleswick—and I may add, that George Giggleswick is no 
other than myself. 

I purpose to lay the following facts before the public, be- 
cause I feel that I ought to receive sympathy. I have suf- 
fered much. And yetI am nota scoundrel. I never took a 
purse, much less cut a throat. Nobody has ever had to say 
on my_behalf that I am a kleptomaniac, or anything of that 
sort. Iam not in the habit of reeling out of public-houses; 
you would not meet me openly perambulating the Hay- 
market at late hours. I regard myself, in short, as a 
respectable young man. And yet, during the last year, till I 
can bear it no longer, I have been exposed to the ridicule of 
everybody who knows me. And ridicule is a punishment as 
terrible as any. Does not Byron say, that by means of it 
Voltaire shook thrones? And I have been exposed to more 
than ridicule. I hesitate to say it, but I have been regarded 
by all my acquaintances during the above-mentioned time 
with hearty contempt. Yes; in this moral, virtuous, reli- 
gious England of the nineteenth century, I have thus suffered, 
entirely through the machinations of certain unprincipled 
persons, whose conduct I shall here proceed publicly to ex- 
pose. 

It is now nearly a twelvemonth since to me, sitting alone 
one evening in my lodgings (I am engaged in business in the 
great manufacturing town of Cotherbham), there entered my 
friend Apthorne Vyse. Recognising him in the doorway, I feit 
rather uncomfortable ; for Thad lately been compelled to 
act in a manner which, I admit, may have caused annoyance 
as well as chagrin, towards a young lady in whom I had 
heard that he took a very tender interest. It struck me, see- 
ing him enter, that he might have heard of the matter, and 
have come to represent her resentment. 

This young lady was a very attractive girl, with an ex- 

uisite figure for dancing, and one of those piquantly-pretty 
aces which you see in Frank Stone’s pictures. I had met 
her at a ball about a fortnight since, and had been, I confess, 
much struck with her. I had honored her with so conspicu- 
ous a preference as to dance several dances with her, and 
even, for the sake of having her as a partner, had attempted 
the Caledonian Quadrilles—a dance of a complicated charac- 
ter, and with which I am imperfectly acquainted. On the 
morning after the ball, I should have paid her the farther 
attention of a call, but understood that she quitted town by 
an early train. Accordingly I despatched to her town resi- 
dence—with which sbe had acquainted me in the course of 
the evening—a letter, on the envelope of which I wrote, 
“ To be forwarded.” Its contents were as follows: 


“My Dear Miss Carrax,—It is seldom that a person of 
any principle is justified in pursuing or attempting to form a 
matrimonial engagement in a manner which, being hurried, 
is therefore inconsiderate. But there are, my dearest Miss 
Carfax, exceptions to every rule. When beauty is superemi- 
nent, it carries away even the most steadily constituted 
mind ; but when excellence is combined with beauty, as it is 
in you, there is at once an excuse for the loss of one’s delibe- 
Tative balance, and a strong assurance that, in the event, the 
beatific event, of the fervid vows of the lover being acceded 
to, no ill consequence will result to the precipitate adorer. 
I say ‘to the adorer, for I adore you. Let me state my con- 
dition and prospects. I am employed in an important, not 
to say a confidential, capacity in one of the first of the mer- 
Chants’ houses in this town, My salary is at present not so 
high as it will, from the inevitable process of gradual aug- 
mentation, eventually be.’ (My salary, I may here say, was 





£120 a year—a small one upon which to propose marriage; 


but I flatter myself I expressed myself on this head both 
conscientiously and cleverly.) 

“T enclose a sonnet, and I am, my dearest Maud, devotedly 
yours, GEORGE GIGGLESWICK.” 


Upon the ensuing day (up to which time I had received no 
answer—important letters usually require long consideration) 
I again wrote as follows: 


“Mr. Giggleswick presents his compliments to Miss Maud 
Carfax, and begs to withdraw his letter of yesterday. He 
feels, on more mature consideration, that such matters ought 
not to be entered upon too hastily, and he farther is con- 
scious that his present limited income doves not allow him to 
contemplate seriously a matrimonial engage-nent.” 


But it is time that I should return to my evening visitor, 
postponing such explanations as may hereafter be necessary 
of the causes which led me to supplement my first letter by 
one which, I admit, seems a stiange contradiction. 

I allow I was agreeably relieved to find that he was 
not hostile. I had apprehended that he might have become 
acquainted with that contradictory behavior of mine, which 
I shall shortly explain, and that his visit was likely to bea 
provocative one. I looked hard at Apthorne Vyse as he 
entered, anxious to see whether his face—a dark handsome 
one— wore the frown which I have heard many of his female 
admirers say would have become it well. But I was reas- 
sured. He held out his hand to me ina friend’s ordinary 
manner, and said, 

“T’ve come to ask you to play over at Guffleton to-mor- 
row.” 

It was the beginning of the cricket-season, and as cricket 
was the subject that was usually in the mouths of us young 
fellows just then, Lat once understood the object of Ap- 
thorne’s visit, which was to enlist me as a member of his 
eleven. He was captain of the Nomad Nothingarians, a 
wandering cricket-club of some status. I always have had 
a proper regard for position in all matters. I beiieve my 
enemies say that I am “ cockey about my cricket’—a low ex- 
pression. However, I have always been most accommodating 
to Apthorne about these matters, and on this occasion also I 
consented to give him my services. He said he would call 
for me in the morning, and we could go to Guffleton by train 
together; and having made this appointment, he left me. 

Next morning, I regret to say, the pleasure of my break- 
fast was spoilt. 1 was sitting at it, with my long green 
cricket-bag duly packed at my side, ready for a start, when 
the servant brought in a letter. 1 hesitate to give the con- 
tents of that letter, in such strong contrast was its violent 


language with the calm and temperate style of the composi- 
tions which I have just now laid before the public. How- 


ever, here it is: 


“ Srr,—After the disgracefully-ungentlemanlike manner in 
which you have behaved to a young lady whom, as my sig- 
nature will evince, I have a right to represent, I take leave 
to inform you that I shall horsewhip you on the first favor- 
able opportunity. I shall endeavor to make arrangements to 
secure such an opportunity, and I am, sir, yours obediently, 

ARCHIBALD CARFAX.” 


“T shall be out of his reach to-day, at any rate,” I said to 
myself, glancing at the long ericket- bag, as I laid the letter 
down. 

I felt nervous, I confess, as wellasindignant. I had never 
spoken to this bullying Mr. Archibald Carfax in my life, but 
I had seen him once at the ball, where I heard his name 
mentioned, and so identified him with a large and remarka- 
bly stout young man, with whose waltzing I had been 
amused, as he had been at my quadrilling; for I noticed 
him stop laughing abruptly when I looked his way as the 
set ended, which it did a little sooner, I fancy, than it would 
have done in the ordinary course of things, in consequence 
of some trifling mistake or other made by myself. I feel, 
however, that this is the best opportunity for explaining at 
once the origin of such points as may require explanation, in 
the three letters which I have just now produced to the 
public; and I may remark, in parenthesis, that it is not 
every one who would state a case as candidly as Ido. I am 
no special pleader. I state my adversary’s dealings as well 
as my own, and only make such comments as I consider 
would naturally be made by a dispassionate observer. 

Well, then, to account for the first letter. I had heard 
from two or three quarters, that Maud Carfax was the pos- 
sessor of some very solid attractions. The poets (a class of 
persons for whom I have the profoundest contempt; for 
very few of them make any money, and they grumble more 
even than the farmers)—the poets may talk as they like 
about love, but my views are essentially different from theirs. 
What one of the gentlemen to whom I have referred says 
about knowledge, viz. 


“ She is the second, not the first,” 


is, in my opinion, equally true of love. Ihave no space to 
pursue the subject, or 1 might here take the opportunity of 
instilling my views, which, I flatter myself, steer that middle 
course, so strongly recommended by the best authorities, be- 
tween the enthusiastic son or daughter, and the calculating 
parent or guardian. I think, however, that I have now suffi- 
ciently accounted for my tirst letter. : 

The occasion of my second was as follows: After having 
dispatched my first, I began to feel, as we frequently do after 
committing ourselves to an important step, a little nervous. 
Had I not, I asked myself, been too precipitate? Had I acted 
with the consideration that was due to myself, in proposing 
marriage to this young lady, having no evidence stronger 
than hearsay that the fortune was considerable? Had I not 
allowed my romantic feelings to get the better of my 
prudential ? - ; 

After sitting in my arm-chair for a whole morning engaged 
in reflec ion, I decided to consult my medical man. Three 
weeks ago I had been indisposed, having experienced an un- 
pleasant sensation in the thoracic cavity, temporarily relieved, 
indeed, by a jujube, but which might possibly return with 
augmented force, and should by all means be provided 
against by ant cipatory treatment. I farther reflected, that 
medical men know as much about their neighbors as most 
people, and that it was a peculiar practice of my own parti- 
cular medical man, Mr. Barber, to interweave his advice with 
a padding, as 4 literary man might say, of all the gossip of 
the neighborhood. nt ee 3 

Thus, then, when I had waited some time in the consulting- 
parlor of Mr. Barber, there entered to me that practitioner. 
His usual practice with patients (some people like it) is to run 
up to them and shake both their hands. While questioning 
them or giving them advice, he has a tendency to dance 
more or less round them, smiling. . 

“ My dear Mr. Giggleswick, so sorry to see you,” he said on 
this occasion. “A good deal of illness about just now. Mrs. 
Harcourt Fuffin, one of my mest esteemed patients—Mrs. 





Harcourt Fuffin is going to be married again. A Mr. Clegg.” 

“Indeed,” I replied. “ Didn’t see Mr. Fuffin at the ball the 
other night, Mr. Barber.” 

“My information, just Pe. may account for Mrs. Har- 
court Fuffin’s absence,” Mr. Barber returned, dropping my 
hand, and, in acknowledgment of the ball, perhaps, perform- 
ing a sort of faint pirouette in front of me. 

“ Miss Maud Carfax was the belle,” I said. 

“Miss—whom did you say, my dear sir?” 

“Miss Maud Carfax.” 

At this statement Mr. Barber seemed amused. He made 
desperate efforts to control his mirth, but only partially suc- 
ceeded. He laughed awkwardly. 

“ She’s very pretty,” I said. 

“ A little embonpoint,” Mr. Barber replied, his mouth twitch- 
ing again. “But it improves some people. I trust, my dear 
Mr. Giggteswick, that we have nothing serious the matter 
with us. Would you protrude your tongue fo: a moment ?” 

“T suppose you don’t admire Miss Carfax,” I said. 

“O dea» yes, my dear sir; a charming person,” the doetor 
said, sniggering again in spite of himself. 

“ Well,” Lsaid, “I see you don’t niuch admire her looks. 
But you cannot deny that she has some very substantial at- 
tractions.” 

“ Good, my dear sir, good,” said the doctor ; “I don’t deny 
that for a moment.” 

“Fifteen thousand pounds—some in the funds, some in 
mortgages, some in railway debentures; and a very safe way 
of putting out one’s money,” I said. 

“Fifteen thousand pounds! My dearsir,” the doctor broke 
in, “to my certain knowledge Maud Carfax hasn't fifteen 
pence. How can you expect it? Look at the fiaimily—all 
those brothers.” And Mr. Barber performed a pas seul on 
the hearth-rug, or at least something very like one. 

“But, my dear sir,” he exclaimed, stopping in the middle 
of it, “ I fear we had too good reason for our visit. We are 
ill; we have suddenly turned pale ; we—” 

“Are you sure?” | interrupted. 

% 7 dear sir,” the doctor said with dignity, “am I, to your 
knowledge, the man to injure a young Jady’s matrimonial 
prospects by false statements? Miss Maud Carfax told my 
second cousin, who visits there, that she hadn’t a penny, and 
never would have one, and that she didn’t care who knew it. 
So my statement is not a breach of confidence. She isa 
good-hearted—girl,” said the doctor, hesitating at the sub- 
stantive, “and has only one fault—she takes suuft.” 

I was at the door before this speech was done. I positively, 
in my consternation, forgot the thoracic ailment, respecting 
which I had come to consult Mr. Barber. I am not sure 
whether, in my consternation and confusion, I said as much 
as “Good-morning.” I heard Mr. Barber behind me, as I 
forestalled him in opening the front door, being quick in get- 
ting away— 

“My dear sir, try a sedative. I will send the boy with one 
shortly.” 

I have now, I think, accounted for the second and third 
betters, and my narrative has reached the point of time at 
which Apthorne Vyse, according to appointment, called on 
= that we might together seek the tented plain of Guf- 

eton. 

My mind being somewhat occupied just now, I had not 
troubled myself much to make farther inquiries about my 
opponents of to-day; and indeed your cricketer of the period 
cares very little against whom he plays, so long as he has an 
opportunity of playing against somebody. On our journey 
down this morning (we went by the secon train, Apthorne 
telling me that most of the men from our way had gone by 
the first), I questioned him very li!tle on t!.c above-mentioned 
head. Nor was he very communicative «i. this point. He 
told me there would be a strongish teama, nst-us, 

Who was their best man, I asked. 

Apthorne didn’t know; thought they were « very even lot, 
all pretty fair, and no “ tail” to the eleven. We were slack- 
ening speed for the station; I had better get my bag down 
from the tray. 

Guffleton is a pretty village; several houses of pretension, 
one especially large one, with a lodge, which we pas: ed go- 
ing up from the station, an ivy-covered church, and 1 good 
many Elizabethan cottages scattered over a smiling fertile 
level. It was a bright morning, and the cricket-ground lcoked 
well as we approached it, walking from the station. 

“There’s our tent,” Apthorne said, “that on the nearest 
side of the field.” And he pointed with a bat which he was 
carrying to a marquee, above which fluttered in the air, on a 
flag, the inscription “ N. N.,” being the initials of the Nomad 
Notbingarians. 

“ You had better go in and dress at once. 
are getting out into the field. 
toss.” 

And so saying, Apthorne vaulted over some iron hurdles, 
as the most direct access to our tent, which stood in the cor- 
ner of the field opposite to the large one of the Guffleton 
Cricket Club. I followed Apthorne. He was already dressed 
for the game, and was consequently out in the field, perform- 
ing the duties of his captaincy, while I was still engaged 
with the contents of my bag. Presently he came running 


I see our fellows 
Guflleton must have won the 


n. 

“ Now, Giggleswick, clap on those spiked soles. 
only waiting for you to send their first two men in.’ 

At last, suitably attired, I came forth from the tent, the last 
but not the least of the Nomad Nothingarians. 1 went out 
into the field, observed with respectful admiration, of which 
I felt a pleasing consciousness, by a ring of spectators, many 
of them well-dressed, which was now fcrming round the 
ground. The rest of my eleven were already in their various 
positions in the field. ’ 

“ You take point and mid-on,” Apthorne said, from his own 
post of wicket-keeper. “ Point, first over.” . 

I took my position for the first over as point, with my back 
to the Guffleton tent. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “ that these duffers are longer in 
sending thei# men in than we shall be in getting them out.” 

“ Hush,” Apthorne said; “ they’re close behind you.” And 
as he spoke, to my considerable confusion, for they must have 
overheard me, a stout cricketer, bat in hand, passed me on 
the right-hand side, and another stout cricketer, bat in hand, 
passed me on the left. d : 

The latter proceeded to the wicket at which the first over 
was to be bowled, and, arriving, turned round, for the first 
time showing me his face, while he said to the umpire, 

“ Guard, pease.” 

A tbrill of terror ran through me. Tle was Maud Carfax’s. 
brother! the very man who had written the note I had only 
that morning received, in which he had so amiably alluded 
to a horsewhip. Yes, that was the man I had seen at the 
ball. I recollected him only too well. 

But while this’ passed through my mind, be had tasen 
“guard.” “ Play!” called the umpire, and one of our mem 
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delivered the first ball. It was clear to the “ off,’ and the 
baisman attempted to “cut” it, but getting a little too much 
under it, merely tipped it up, an easy catch, into my hands. 
But the catch was not an easy one to me in my present alarm 
and confusion, and I dropped it. I saw, but heeded not, the 
aggrieved looks of the rest of the fieldsmen. [I heard, bat 
heeded not, the laughter of the ring of spectators. An ex- 
clamation even reached my cars—I believe it was “ Butter 


I jumped at the proposal. 

. By all means,” I said, and starting up, I took a run and 
jumped the iron hurdles that lay behind our tent. I turned 
yound after alighting, and saw Apthorne smiling. He quietly 
came up and vaulted over the railing after me, as he had 
done before me in the morning. We were now on the high- 
road, and I walked fast enough at his side till we stopped at 
the lodge gate of the large house which I have mentioned 





— Y’ But I was regardless. 

uwever, my enemy did not appear to recognise me, at 
least at present; but when once he had “ got his eye in,” and 
had leisure to glance about him, I felt convinced he would 
perceive me. I wished he would ..azke a run and get to the 
other wicket, where he would be farther off. I glanced at 
the other wicket. Powers of magic! shades of Merlin end 
Michael Scott! Why, he was there already in a flash! 
There at the other wicket was the man I had seen at the 
ball, the stout large man who had written the threatening 
epistle. I looked back. No, there were two of them! 

I did not know whether I was standing on my head or tay 
heels, and I missed stopping another ball that shot along the 
ground my way, as disgracefully as I had missed catching the 
one whic’) had come to me through the air. I rubbed my 
eyes. Was I dreaming? Simultaneously at each wicket 
stood the large stout brother of Maud Carfax, who had steed 
that he should diligently provide himself with an oppor aim- 
ity of horsewhipping me. I must be age | I had 1 wad 
Edgar Allan Poe’s tale of a double lately, and I was su rely 
in hed and dreaming about it. But at this moment one of 
the batsmen gave another chance to another fieldsman, who, 
not having on his mind what I had, opened his hands succ ess- 
fuly. The batsman was “ out,” and walked away from the 
wicket without recognising me. I felt a trifle relieved. ‘One 
enemy had gone away. But to my horror, looking dwn 
towards the Guffleton tent, 1 saw him coming back ag gin, 
the very same stout large man, my bitter foe. He drew 
nearer and nearer. 

“How uncommonly like to each other all these brotlaers 
are !” said the man who was fielding next me. 

A light, which had been gradually dawning upon me, p»ow 
broke clear. I had not seen the person whom I dreaded myore 
than once, and having no very accurate knowledge of his 
features, was unable to distinguish which was he of th ree 
brothers. From my not having been at present recognisee |, I 
was compelled to conclude that the third brother, now ait iv- 
ing, was the Nemesis I had to dread. But after a tremu)}ous 
three or four minutes, I was rejoiced to find that he, too, to ok 
no notice of me. Presently his partner “ran out.” “Th ey 
will be eliminated by degrees,” I said to myself not unh9 de- 
fully, as he passed by me from the wicket. To my unutt er- 
able horror, he was replaced by a fourth brother, respeca .ng 
whom I went through the same terrible emotions as tig ose 
which I have before described. 

“How many are there of these brothers?” 
previous informant. 

“Don’t you know? Didn’t Apthorne tell you?” he ¢ ‘aid. 
“ Why, it is the whole fun of the fair. We're playing aga inst 
eleven brothers.” 

I went cold all over. 

“And are they—are they all exactly like each other ? I 
asked. 


I asked my 


They were so, and I leave the reader to guess the condi tion 
I was in till the tenth wicket fell. Each successive be itter 
might be Archibald, and of course, on account of the exh aus- 
tive process which was going on, the possibility was a 1ore 
likely each time a wicket tell. I fancy some gray hairs Lt save 
are due to that cricket-match, and that, pending its term-ina- 
tion, I grew thinner. I remained, however, not recogni sed. 
There are some enthusiastic membersjof the Nomad Noth ing- 
arians, but I question whether their collective was eqaal w 
my individual delight when the innings of Gufileton ended. 
Up to thaf period [ had failed to find out which of the elev en 
stout brothers was the man I had. seen in the ballroom. 
There must, of course, have been a great interval between 
the ages of the eldest and the youngest; but they all equally 
possessed those black whiskers and that robustness, not to 
say corpulence, which makes a young man seem older, and 
that easy-going semi-sporting look which makes the attacks 
of Time upon middle-aged gentlemen hess obvious. And, 
as I have before observed, I had only see yny bete noire once, 
and in a ballroom, where age, we know, is a thing unusually 
uncertain. However, it certainly seersed very strange that 
a 4 doubts had not been cleared up by the one of tbe eleven 
who had written the letter. Surely le must have taken pains 
to familiarise himself with my persomal appearance. } had 
forgotten to mention that I contrived. to find out that the 
eleven one and all had the same accent, the same slight thick- 
ness of speech, and that I recolleeted this peculiarity in the 
one observation I had overheard of gay enemy at the ball. I 
meditated escape between the ignings; but while ] was look- 
ing down the fields towards the station, and waiting for a 
suitable opportunity of quietly disappearing by the remotest 
corner of the field, I felt myself touched on’ the shoulder, 
and, turning, saw Apthorne. 

“ You'll go in first with me,” he said, 

“ Well, I—I—1” 

“ Should have thought you'd got over that nervousness 
about going in first by this time. I'll take the first over,” 
Apthorne said, “ We shall only play one innings each,” he 
went on, “and we'll cut the dinne..” I'll take you to a house 
I know for a quiet meat-tea” 

I assented to this proposal gladly, as it would remove me 
from observation. It was the best thing next to escape, and 
escape now, with Apthorne’s eye upon me, was impossible. 
Already I saw in the distance the eleven fat brothers taking 
up their positions in the field. 

“ Get your pads on,” Apthorne said. 

So I went into the dressing-tent again, and shortly emerged 
with my hat. It was a terrible ordeal, arriving at my wicket 
before the eyes of the eleven fat brothers, all, of course, sur- 
veying me. Every moment I expected a denouement. If 
trembled as I took guard, giving the umpire about thrice as 
much trouble as he usually has in the matter, and momenta- 
rily expected a rush upon me, from near “ point” or distant 
“long leg,” from “slip” behind or “ long on” im front, of 
the actual fat brother of my feays. But not one of them made 
any sign. I played my innings—a short one, for which I was 
not sorry, and indeed, in spite of a cricketer’s objection to 
injure his own reputation, I went so far as to play it in as 
random a fashion as 1 could; and I was soon “out.” “ Ont,” 
too, immediately afterwards was Apthorne; and he reached 
the tent where I was taking off my pads and sat down by me. 

“It's four o'clock now,” he said, looking at his watch, 
“and as I suppose I shall be expected to put in scme sort of 
an appearance at the regular feed, what do. you say to going 
off at once and getting the meat-tea forward? If you like, 
you can take the train home after.” 


before as having noted on my way up. 

“This is the place,” Apthorne said briefly, as he swung 
open tke gate before the lodge-keeper, who saw us entering, 
had time to reach it. And we walked side by side up an 
avenue edged with rustling poplars, and widening into a bay 
of gravel before some large stone steps, above which rose the 
house—a handsome brick-built mansion, with some dress- 
ings. We went up the steps, and Apthorne, when the bell 
was answered, walked in without making any inquiry what- 
ever of the servant in livery. We were being shown into 
the drawing-room when a voice that made me start, for it 
had the character of the voices of the eleven fat brothers, 
invoked us from the far end of the hall; it was, however, a 
lady’s voice. 

“Come into the dining-room, Mithter Vyse,” it said, “and 
bring your friend. You shall have tea in five minutes.” 

Just as I discovered a head protruding from a distant door, 
and inferred it to be the proprietor of the voice, the head drew 
itself in, and I followed Apthorne in its direction. On en- 
tering the dining-room, I obtained a full view of the owner 
of the voice. She was standing on the hearthrug to receive 
us. She was very large, very stout, very plain, in age about, 
I should say, forty-five. A cold shudder ran through me 
when I perceived that she bore a strong resemblance to the 
eleven representative cricketers of Guflleton. Apthorne, 
meanwhile, murmured an introduction, enunciating my name 
very distinctly, but dropping his voice when pronouncing hers. 

I was in the agonies of composition of a remark suitable to 
the occasion, when the door opened and another person en- 
tered, of the male sex. I glanced at him; and if my hair did 


turning from Alba Longa after dinner, he met the ghost of 
Romulus, why nobody’s hair ever did so erect itself. I saw 
before me, at last, indubitably that brother of Maud Carfax 
whom I had seen at the ball. 

Every one knows, I should think, how, when we are not 
quite certain that a face is thoroughly known to us, we are 
perplexed by thinking we recognise the acquaintance in 

uestion, when we see only one who much resembles him. 
From this cause had arisen my embarrassment respecting the 
eleven fat brothers. But every one also knows, when we 
actually do meet the person whom we have been inces- 

santly and erroneously supposing ourselves to meet, how 
absurd our former identifications appear, and how clear our 
present one. Looking now at the man who faced me, I won- 
dered I could have felt a single alarm that morning, much 
more eleven successive terrors, I bowed with as much com- 
posure as I could summon to the new-comer. Very rudely, 
he did not acknowledge my salute in the least, but sat 
down at the table. Eoibine up from it intently at me, 
he put Lis hand into his coat-pocke*, and drew-forth and 
laid on the table before him a—horsewhip. 

IIe then spoke to me, with the same thickness of accent 
as the rest of his confounded family. 

“ You received a letter from me this morning, sir.” 

TI was much confused, and even alarmed, and did not know 
what to reply to this. In answer I sat down at that angle of 
the table most remote from his own position. 

“ T repeat the sentiments of that letter,” pursued the writer 
in his rude way. “I presume that you revoked your offer to 
Miss Maud Carfax from some idea that the favorable report 
you had heard about her property—hearsay which probably 
provoked your first offer—was an incorrect rumor. Now, 
sir, let me tell you that Miss Maud Carfax is in actual pos- 
session of a large property, and is heiress to a larger.” 

I looked at him incredulously, remembering the remarks 
of Mr. Barber. He looked at Apthcrne. 

“Is it not so, Apthorne ?” he asked. 

“ 1 believe,” Apthorne said, “ that Miss Maud Carfax—her 
least attraction in my eyes—is, in point of property, very 
well off indeed.” 

“ Tam very sorry, sir,” I began; “ I am sure I admire your 
sister very much. She is to me the personification of grace, 
the quintessence of female loveliness.” 

Here the two men simultaneously began to laugh, and the 
lady produced a snufl-box and aod it. 

“ Well, now, Mr. Giggleswick,” said the gentleman on the 
other sice’of the table, taking up the horsewhip and slowly 
winding the lash round the handle, “you have your friend 
Apthorne Vyse’s word, which every one would believe, that 
Miss Maud Carfax is an heiress. was disposed to let you 
on very lightly for the impertinence you have shown to her 
—the gross impertinence. It is quite possible’—here he 
looked at the lady—* that my sister’s feelings may be drawn 
towards you.” 

“ Archibald!” the lady said remonstratingly. 

Archibald and Apthorne laughed. 
“Now I propose,” the former went on, “that you shoul 
simply rewrite your first letter in all essentials, revoking thus 
your second; but as my sister is a very punctilious person, 
and as I know her weak side, I will dictate the letter 
myself.” 

“I think I would rather—” I began hesitatingly. 
Archibald unrolled the lash of the horsewhip; Apthorne 
rang the bell. 

“Arrange writing materials in front of this gentleman,” 
Archibald said to the servant whe entered. 

The servant did this, and on his retirement Archibald be- 
gan to dictate. 

“ Dearest Miss Carfax.” 

“ Yes,” I said, writing it down. 

“It is with feelings of the deepest admiration, united with 
the greatest affection, that I ask you to be my wife.” 

“* Ask you to be my wife’—yes,” I said. 

“The moral susceptibilities of my nature,” Archibald re- 
sumed, “are as much aroused by your virtues, as my refined, 
my esthetic sympathies are by your beauty—a beauty that 
surpasses my most romantic visions.” 

“Don’t be such a fool, Archibald!” said the lady, coloring 
as well as laughing. 

“* My most romantic visiors, ” I said, diligently writing. 
“Tt is indeed fortunate,” Archibald continued, “ that if you 
honor me with your hand, I shall have, not only a poulea 
wife, but twelve incomparable brothers-in-law. To be united 
in the bonds of affinity with so exemplary a person as Mr. 
Archibald Carfax is my earnest aspiration.’ 

“I don’t see the good of bringing in the rest of the family,” 
I observed, pausing. 

“ You had better,” said Archibald, toying with the horse- 
whip. He repeated the passage, and I took it down. 








not stand on end, as did that of Proculus Julius when, re- | 9? 





“ Now,” said he, “ sign, address, and put the date.” 

I did so. 

“ And give me the letter.” 

“Stop!” Isaid, “there’s a little thing that might go some 
way; a sonnet that I sent. Has your sister got it ?” 

“No,” said Archibald; “ you had better rewrite it, by all 
means, if you cap recollect it.” 

“Tt is odd she hasn't it already,” I said; “but I can write 
it down again in afew minutes.” And | immediately pro- 
ceeded to do so from memory, upon which it had been im- 
pressed by the labor of composition. I don’t put it down 
here. It was too affectionate, too romantic; the style of an 
Amadis addressing his Diana. 

He took the letter and read it out, sonnet and all, slowly 
and distinctly, to my farther disconcertment. Onconcluding, 
he looked at the lady between whom and himself there 
existed so strong a family likeness, and said, 

“ Do you accept this offer ?” 

“ Stop,” Apthorne put in; “take time, Miss Carfax. 
lose your action for )reach.” 

“J—I—" I said, looking amazedly from one to the other, 
“have not proposed to this lady, but to your sister.” 

“This lady is my sister,” Archibald returned, touching the 
horsewhip as it lay on the table before him. 

“But to your other sister, to Miss Maud Carfax—a young 
lady of fortune,” I exclaimed. 

“Don’t expose the meanness of your character,” observed 
Apthorne. 

“You have proposed, sir, to Miss Maud Carfax, a lady 
without a farthing, my sister; and Ihold your written ofler 
in my hand, referring to me as her brother.” 

“You told me your sister had a fortune,” I shricked— 
“ capital in debentures !” 

“T did not. I told you Miss Maud Carfax had a fortune.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ and I have proposed to her,” 

“My good fellow,” Archibald resumed, very quietly and 
—_ “there are two Miss Maud Carfaxes, one is my sister 
and the other my cousin, and you have proposed to the wrong 

e. 
“Tt’s a vile plant!” I cried out; “I'll indict the three of 
you for a conspiracy !” 

“Tf you don’t drop that style, I shall pick up the horse- 
whip,” Archibald said in his brutal way. 

“We've had some very good fun out of you to-day,” ob- 
served Apthorne. “ You had better, | think, take the earlier 
evening train.” 

“ Anda glass of sherry and a chop before you go, Mr. Gig- 
gleswick,” Miss Carfax said, helping herself to snuff again. 
“ You needn’t fear me. I here publicly refuse your offer of 
marriage, while I thank you for the complimentary terms in 
which itis made.” 

I went away without partaking of their hospitality. I had 
spirit enough to do that. But the revenge of these wretched 
creatures has not stopped here. That obese old Miss Carfax 
keeps my letter and sonnet, and has shown it toall her con- 
fidential friends. Each of them, of course, has spread its 
contents wider, and, in short, for the last year I have been 
the laughing-stock. Last Valentine’s-day I received forty- 
seven valentines; they were all copies of one, and sent, no 
doubt, by a single idiot who had nothing better to do. They 
represented a very stout, large, and distinctly middle-aged 
female, and at her feet, in an absurd Romeo-like attitude, a 
small thin man (I myself am neither tall nor fat), and under- 
neath was the very sonnet I had recopied and given to that 
person calling himself a gentleman, Archibald Carfax. 

To explain would be useless; the remedy would be at 
least as bad as the disease. Idon’t know,though. The thing 
has come down to the boys in the street; I hear them snig- 
gering behind, and calling after me. Life is a burden. I 
must unbosom my grief in some manner, and I have hereby 
done so. 

That deceitful ungentlemanly fellow, Apthorne Vyse, is 
prin to be married to the rich and pretty Miss Maud Carfax. 

have not seen him since the events I have recorded, nor, 
since then, have I played cricket. I believe Mr. Barber 
erred in ignorance, not knowing that (co Miss Carfaxes were 
named Maud; but he is no longer my medical attendant.— 
Belgravia Annual. 


Don’t 





LEGENDS OF THE KIFFHAUSER. 


“T have a nice little batch of legends from the Kiffhauser,” 
began Maximilian,“ which I need not tell you is the name of 
a mountain not many leagues distant from Erfurt.” 

“Come, come,” interrupted Edgar, “ you are not going to 
tell us the old story of Peter Klaus, the goatherd, upon which 
pero Irving founded his Rip van Winkle? Please, 
don’t tell us that. We have it at our fingers’ ends already.” 

“So I supposed,” retorted Maximilian, “and therefore I 
meant to pass over Peter altogether. Still his story belongs 
to the same series as those which I am about to recount, all 
being connected with the popular belief that the great Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, who, according to history, 
perished in a crusade in Asia towards the end of the twelfth 
recor 6 is still living in the Kifflauser with a number of 
knightly attendants.” 

“And I have heard,” said Laurence, “ that among his re- 
tinue is a certain Queen Holle, who acts as his housekeeper, 
though she played no part in his actual history. ‘ She was the 
daughter of a king, they say, and was cruelly murdered. Her 
spirit finding no rest in the grave, wandered about without 
fixed habitation, till at last she heard that the Emperor Fre- 
derick had secured for himself a snug retréat in, the Kifthau- 
ser. Having learned that he was a just and kindly man, she 

roceeded to the mountain, and was only too glad to accept 
the office of waiting upon the emperor and his numerous 
retainers.” 

“TI wonder where she heard of Frederick’s kindness!” 
ejaculated Edgar. “ The Emperor Barbarossa is a well-known 
historical character, and this singular Queen Holle, if she 
ever lived at all, must have died long before bis time.” 

“Nay,” observed Maximilian, “I strongly suspect that she 
is neither a princess nor a ghost, but that she is the Holle of 
Pagan Germany, who has crept into a Christian legend. 
However, to show how well her memory has been preserved, 
I will relate a legend that is not so old as the present cen- 
tury. During one of the ng of the Emperor Napo- 
leon in Germany, it appears a French martial coming to 
Nordhausen, cast his eyes upon the ruins of the ancient castle 





on the Kiffhauser, and hearing that they were haunted, de- 
termined that they should afford him a night’s lodging. All 
attempts to dissuade him from his purpose were futile; he 
slept in the ruined castle, and ut midnight received a visit 
from Queen Holle, who had been sent by the Emperor Fre- 
derick for the purpose of bidding him warn Napoleon against 
the projected ‘invasion of Russia. She added, that if Napo- 
leon valued his own reputation, he would evacuate Germany 
without delay, since the Emperor Frederick did not like to 
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see his German people subjected to Frenchmen. The mar- 
shal, it is said, truthfully conveyed the message to the French 
Emperor, and made such an impression upon all his generals, 
that with one voice they implored him to desist from the 
Russian expedition.” 

“And, as we all know, they implored to little purpose,” 
added Edgar. “It is a strange thing that the advice of a 
ghost is hardly ever followed. But surely I have heard 
somewhere that the long-lived emperor in the Kiffhauser is 
not Frederick Barbarossa, but one of the Othos, whose spi- 
rit, in consequence of some difficulties with the church, was 
doomed to float about for some years after his death, like that 
of Queen Holle, till at last it found a refuge in the Kiff- 
hauser.” 

“Good,” remarked Maximilian; “ your story is just in ac- 
cordance with some of the local traditions. And, strange to 
say, the two accounts of the Kifthauser are made to barmo- 
nise with each other. There is a legend to the effect, that 
after residing in the mountain for several centuries, the Em- 
peror Otho quitted that abode, which was immediately after- 
wards occupied by Frederick Barbarossa, who lives there 
still. Some Cay that Otho, on leaving the Kitthauser, betook 
himself to his grave, and there rested in peace. Others as- 
sert that he merely shifted his quarters to the castle of Qued- 
linburg, and that he now 1esides in the cellars of that vener- 
able edifice. His vitality seems to be of a very equivocal 
kind, for a maid-servant, who is reported to have seen him, 
represented that he was made of gold, and unable to stir. 
This notion of gold is expanded into a prophecy, according 
to which Quedlinburg Castle will one day be burned down, 
and be rebuilt with the gold into which the emperor’s body 
has been transmuted.” 

“There is no doubt,” said Edgar, “ that these exceptional 
legends point to the first Otho, whose parents, Henry the 
Fowler and Matilda, were buried at Quedlinburg. The se- 
cond and third of the name both perished in Italy.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” returned Maximilian. “The 
younger Othos were scarcely figures to be prominent in a whole 
cycle of German legends, and, if I remember right, Otho the 
Great had a reddish beard, like that from which Frederick 
derived his name Barbarossa.” 

“I presume you have more legends relating to the Kitf- 
hauser. Let us have one,” said Laurence to Maximilian. 

“Very good,” said Maximilian to Laurence. ‘“ Once upon 
a time a poor man of Tilleda, a village at the foot of the 
mountain, entertained, according to custom, the sponsors for 
his eighth child. The wine, it may be supposed, soon ran 
short, and the happy parent ordered his eldest daughter, a 
comely daughter in her teens, to fetch some more from the 
cellar. Knowing the condition of the cellar, the damsel, 
somewhat embarrassed by the order, asked her father what 
particular cellar he had in view. ‘ The cellar of the old 
knights in the Kifthauser,’ he replied, meaning nothing more 
than a joke. The innocent girl, however, thought that he 
was in earnest, and accordingly, with a small pail in her 
hand, she ascended the mountain till she reached a large ca- 
vern, which she had never seen before, and at the eatrance 
of which she saw a comely-looking dame, with a bundle of 
keys at her side. Though somewhat startled, she stated the 
cause of her expedition, and the hospitable dame promised 
that, if she would follow her, she should receive, free of 
charge, a supply of far better wine than her father had ever 
tasted. As they proceeded together through a subterranean 
passage, the strange lady made anxivus inquiries as to how 
things were going on at Tilleda. It appeared that she had 
once lived in the very house now tenanted by the girl’s 
father, and had been carried off by the knights, who not 
long before had borne away from Kelbra, a small town in 
the neighborhood, four beautiful maidens, who might still 
sometimes be seen riding about on magnificently accoutred 
horses. As her age advanced she had been appointed super- 
intendent of the cellars.” 

“This litle episode,’ observed Laurence, “I find ex- 
tremely interesting. The superintendent of the cellars ob- 
viously corresponds to Queen Holle, so that we evidently 
have the same person represented with natural and superna- 
tural attributes.” 

“ After a while they reached a door, which, opened by the 
lady with the keys, disclosed a spacious cellar, on each side 
of which lay vast barrels. From one of these the girl’s pail 
was filled, and she was told by her guide that, whenever any 
particular festival was held at her father’s house, she might 
come for more. She was warned, however, not to inform 
any one besides her father whence the beverage was ob- 
tained, and more especially enjoined never to sell a drop of 
it. A free gift should be freely dispensed, and whoever 
slighted this sacred maxim would surely find cause for re- 

entance. The wine was carried home, and proved excel- 
ent, and a few days afterwards another feast was given, at 
which another sample of the delicious liquor made its ap- 
pearance. The poor man of Tilleda was for a time very po- 
pular, but soon his neighbors began to shake their heads and 
whisper.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Edgar, “when a man is equally famed 
for the emptiness of his pockets and the excellence of his 
wine, he can hardly hope to escape remark.” 

“ Of all the inquisitive neighbors,” continued Maximilian, 
“ the most inquisitive was an innkeeper, who was in the ha- 
bit of ‘adulterating his liquors, and who had no sooner tasted 
the marvellous wine than he was convinced that it might be 
diluted to any extent, and still command a high price. He 
therefore took occasion to watch the girl during one of her 
ascents of the Kiffhauser, and, having watched her proceed- 
ings, and ascertained the situation of the door, set out for the 
cellar one evening on his own account, trundling before him, 
on a wheelbarrow, the largest barrel he could find. When 
he approached the entrance he was overwhelmed by a su@- 
den darkness, and a violent hurricane hurled him and his 
barrel from crag to crag, till at last he found himself in a 
vault, While thus uncomfortably lodged he saw passing be- 
fore him a coffin, covered with a pall, which was followed 
by his wife and some of his neighbors. He swooned, and 
when he recovered he was still in the vault, where he heard 
the clock of the village church striking midnight directly 
over his head. He was evidently in the burial place of Tilleda.” 

“A singular operation on the part of the hurricane,” re- 
marked Edgar. 

“ From his unpleasant predicament he was relieved by a 
monk,” proceeded Maximilian, “ who, leading him to a flight 
of steps, pressed some money into his hand without uttering 
a word, and, having conducted him through an open door, 
laid him at the foot of the mountain. Shivering with cold, 
he reached home by one o'clock, and immediately took to his 
bed, where, within three days, he died. The money given 
to him by the moifk exactly covered the expenses of his 
funeral.” 

“Clearly another story of the Ali Baba kind,” said Lau- 
rence, “turning on the notion of a good and a bad treasure- 


seeker. The law, however, that supernatural gifts may not 
be sold is altogether new.” 





“And observe,” said Maximilian, “that an infringement | 


of this law leads to nothing less than the death of the crimi- | they would do to retrieve their fallen fortunes if they got the 
nal. All the legends of the Kiflhauser bear some reference chance, and they are just as frequently told to look at what 
to a hidden treasure, though they differ from each other in | they did when they had it. 


detail. The story is told, for instance, of a shepherd, who, 
being too poor to marry his sweetheart, was strolling misera- 
bly on the mountain, till he found a flower of singular beauty, 
which he stuck in his hat. He also entered a cavern, where 
he found lying about a number of small glittering stones, 
which he had put into his pocket. Just as he was about to 
return into the open air, a human voice warned him not to 
leave the best behind, and immediately he ran outside the 
cavern, and the door was closed behind him. The flower, 
which he had stuck in his hat as a gift for his sweetheart, 


more valuable than all the treasures of the mountain. When 
he reached home, the stones with which he had filled his 
pockets proved to be ingots of gold, and he married in com- 
fortable circumstances. But the “ Wunder-Bhime” (wonder- 
ful flower), as they call it, was lost for ever, though the 
mountaineers search for it to this day.’ 

“One might almost fancy that two stories are here com- 
bined into one,” remarked Laurence, “and that the won 
drous flower is altogether independent of the treasures of 
Frederick Barbarossa. It is found, indeed, only to be lost, 
and this answers no purpose whatever.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” returned Edgar. “In my 
opinion, the temporary possession of the flower enabled the 
shepherd to find the golden ingots, and therefore he was, to 
a limited extent, benefited by its virtues.” 

“ And your opinion is doubtless correct,’ observed Maxi- 
milian, “ for according to another legend of the Kifthauser, a 
peasant accidentally trod so hard upon a flower of the kind, 
that it was broken off the stalk, and remained attached to his 
shoe-buckle. This endowed him with the power of seeing 
spirits, and soon the mountain opened, and the emperor and 
his retinue came out to play at skittles, the potentate in this 
case being not Frederick tut Otho. It is recorded that they 
played the game in a singular style, not bowling straight at 
the pins, but flinging them up in the air, so that they hit the 
mark on their descent. At midnight they vanished, and the 
mountain closed behind them. A skittle, which the shep- 
herd contrived to take home, proved to be of pure gold.” 

“ This tale does not point to such a good moral as that 
about the girl and the wine,” objected Edgar. 

“ Certainly not,” said Maximilian. ‘“ Here is one of an en- 
tirely opposite tendency A shepherd, while whistling a 
tune near the ruined castle, was asked by a dwarf if he 
would like to see the Emperor Frederick. He readily an- 


the sides of which 
emperor, magnificen 
centre, with a light burning before him. 


till, after a pause, the emperor asked him if ravens still flew 
about the mountain. 


choly voice, ‘Then I must sleep here for many years more !’ 
annoyance did not receive so much as a keepsake.” 
tidings,” suggested Edgar. 

“T cannot say,” rejoined Maximilian. “ Possibly the fur- 
esteemed at the Kiffhauser. 


the mountain in the hope of being handsomely rewarded. 


gestures requested them to follow her. 

“The emperor's daughter!” cried Laurence. 
Holle in another shape !” 

“The mountain opened,” continued Maximilian,“ and they 


“ Queen 


was spread before them. 


the surrounding treasures. 
ever, with the hope that they would 


one, flung away the seemingly worthless gifts. 


of gold. 


but their search was in vain.” 


rick or Otho, or both ?” 
the two emperors who bore them. 


treasure. 


tions to which 
Round. 


he was in nowise entitled —Al! the Yea? 
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POOR RELATIONS. 


ness in it, for 


sance to everybody else. 


of ten, ashamed to own them. 





swered in the affirmative, and was conducted into a grotto, 
ger see with golden stars, while the 
tly attired, sat at a stone table in the 
The shepherd made 
a low bow, constantly glancing at the treasures ot the grotto, 


hat I suppose was because he was the bringer of bad 


tive glances at the treasures of the grotto had something to 
do with it; for, as we have seen, the greed of gain is not 
So great, however, is the em- 
peror’s love of music, that on one occasion he was liberal to 
a band of itinerant musicians, who played at midnight on 


While they were in the middle of the second tune the em- 
peror’s daughter came up to them trippingly, and by mute 
” 


found themselves in a cavern, where a sumptuous banquet 
Of this they partook freely, and 
were somewhat disappointed that no one offered them any of 
They cheered themselves, how- 
receive something 
handsome on parting, and, indeed, when they took their 
leave at dawn, the emperor’s daughter, in obedience to her 
father’s wish, presented each of them with a small green 
bush. This they accepted with due reverence, but no sooner 
were they in the open air than they all laughed aloud at the 
stinginess of their imperial host, and, with the exception of 
The one who 
had been less precipitate found, when he reached home, that 
every leaf of his bush had been changed into a broad piece 
He communicated his good fortune to his comrades, 
who immediately began to search for the slighted treasure ; 





| 


was gone, and what made the loss the more mortifying, ajand they wander about, hating themselves and cordially dis- 
dwarf who suddenly stood before him told him that it was liked by all who know them and are asked to help. What 


| 


They bother people, now for one thing, then for another, and 
the bothered are as continually protesting against “ that sort 
of thing, you know.” They are often railing about what 


J hey are repeatedly answering 
they would act differently in future, and they are just as 
often rudely informed that they would do just the same—or 
worse. They are occasionally hungry, and, in liew of anything 
Letter, swallow, uncomplainingly, the gall and wormwood 
of wounded pride, which, it is very well known, does not go 
down at all easily, and, being very indigestible, remains on 
the stomach a long time, producing, amongst other things, 
sreat irrits bility of temper and grievous discontent of mind. 
i short, anything that is disagreeable to do they have to do; 
anything that is unpleasant to suffer they have to endure; 


business have such creatures in the world? 
none—e7go, poor relativns can have none. They ought tosee 
that, and betake themselves off. Nobody would miss them 
or cry about them if they went out of the world by means 0° 
putting their heads through a noose and then swinging off, or 
in an endeavor to discover the bottom of some deep river, or 
well, or, even, duck-pond—nobody except, perhaps, some 
pale-faced chits of wives or daughters, who would grieve a 
short time, and then do the only sensible thing possible— 
follow them. The world would go on just the same, and 
their rich relations would heave a sigh of relief when they 
thought they should not be bothered again by such miserable 
wretches on this side of the dark river of time. There would 
be a little talk at first, but their memories would soon die 
away and be forgotten. Let it be put to any poor relations 
whether it is not a great scandal and disgrace that they should 
go wandering about, poor, and mean, and hungry-looking, 
bringing, by such means, disgrace upon their rich relations 
who are riding about in their carriages? But the rich rela- 
tions should help the poor ones? Psbaw! what nonsense; 
Help those who help themselves is the common, and, of 
course, proper, motto inthe mouth of the rich relation; and, 
as his poor brother never can help himself, it naturally fol- 
lows that he never can be helped. What could be better ? 
When a man’s down, keep him down. Do not believe in 
that nonsense about blood being thicker than water. All 
those old-fashioned theories have been abandoned as falla- 
cious, and we will have none of them. 

All over England are the rich relations persecuted by the 
poor meg pe peony to give their money or exert their in- 
fluence; and all over England do the rich relations decline 


They can have 




















On the man answering that they did, 
the emperor lifted up his hands and exclaimed, in a melan- 


Thereupon the shepherd retired with the dwarf, and to his 


“After all,” inquired Edgar, “ which Emperor do you 
regard as the legitimate occupant of the Kifthauser—F'rede- 


“ Unquestionably neither,” responded Maximilian. “ Though 
historical names occur in the legen:ls, these have no refer- 
ence to anything that occurred during the eventful lives of 
There is no reason that 
either Otho or Frederick should be the owner of a hidden 
The original occupant of the mansion was no 
doubt some sort of gnome belonging to pre-historical tradi- 
tion. The earlier Saxon emperors, of whom Otho is the 

reatest, was assuciated with Quedlinburg, and the famous 
Biet of 1181, at which Henry the Lion was pardoned by his 
forgiving lord, connected the name of Frederick with Erfurt. 
These two emperors became especially marked men in the 
immediate vicinity of the Kiflhauser, and the anonymous 
gnome in the course of time received two baptismal appella- 


There area large number of people in the world—very worthy 
people in their way, no doubt—who have certainly no busi- 
they are a trouble to themselves and a nui- 
body They have very few friends to 
speak of, and those whom they have are, in nine cases out 
They are always in trouble, 
and their friends are ever content to let them remain there. 
They are continually despairing, and their acquaintances are 
good enough to let them do so without interruption. They 
never do anything but drag on a miserable existence, and 
their friends are not concerned more than to remark that 
they ought to feel very thankful that things are no worse. 



















































































to do either, unless to such a limited extent that what they do 
might as well be undone. Not content with this, the poor 
relations bring disgrace upon the rich by boasting of the 
connection between them, and, with an infatuation worse 
than madness, try to prove the closeness of that connection 
by bearing testimony to favors which have never been done 
them, or which, if they have been conferred, will not bear 
the construction put upon them. They will even pretend, 
indeed, that their rich relations are jolly, good, open-hearted, 
open-handed souls. And they will talk thus in all descrip- 
tions of company. It is something shocking this—especial 
if the gabbler happens to be the wearer of a shabby, veo f 
bare coat, or a young man who has neither personal appear- 
ance or a knowledge that there is such a thing as the letter 
A in the English language; or a shabby-gentcel female, of 
the maudlinly-sentimental type—and it is what should not, 
for a moment, be countenanced or, even, tolerated. Per- 
haps, the poor relations keep a shop; perhaps—we hardly 
dare think it—they cannot pay their debts,and have not 
always enough to eat. ‘They are often so ridiculously poor, 
indeed, that they are not ashamed to own it! And for all 
the rich relation’s bosom friends, whose country houses and 
town houses he visits, to know that such beings are con- 
nected with him by the ties of blood! Not that there is 
any danger of the rich relation’s friends and the poor rela- 
tions being brought into contact with each other, for the 
latter of course never,enter the rich relation’s house, except 
upon special occasions—never when any one of importance 
is expected. All that poor relations were and did would 
not matter so much if they could be put out of the way. 
But they cannot. They decline to be shipped off to Pata- 
gonia or Central America, even if their passages are paid ; 
for they have a blind, unreasoning love for the land—their 
native land—-which treats them so badly, and prefer to stay- 
at home and endure poverty and contempt rather than leave 
it. There is another thing about these poor relations. 
They object to be patronised, and have the audacitf to assert 
their equality with theirrich relations. They grow snappiah, 
and cynical, and satirical, if any attempt is made to con- 
vince them that they are in error, and, under certain condi- 
tions, take a pride in exhibiting their degradation; and they 
will persist in living where they choose, going where they 
like, and doing what they like. They are perfect irrecon- 
cileables, and fully impressed with their own transcendent 
abilities, which, as they have not been of much service to 
them, they proclaim whenever they have time and opportu- 
nity. Under ordinary circumstances, they would, of course, 
say nothing about them; and they act, no doubt, upon the 
principle men do, who, when they are called fools, straight- 
way declare themselves men, and when they ale dubbed 
wise, modestly deny that they are any such thing 

Poor relations are much to be pitied, and rich relations are 
much to be pitied too; but, of the two, the most to be com- 
passionated are the former. The latter have it in their 
power to raise the former, and in nine cases out of ten it is 
only selfish indifference which piecludes them from doing 
so.— Liberal Review. 

ence 


Hixpoo Castre.—It is commonly said that the chief ob- 
stacle to the propagation of Christianity in India is caste. 
Whence there prevails a general belief that caste is a religious 
distinction. But what if it be no more than a social distinc- 
tion? And what if missionaries fail chiefly because they 
begin at the wrong end? It is important to obtain as much 
trustworthy testimony as possible upon the subject; and 
those who maintain that the caste of the Hindoos is a social 
distinction pure and simple will find a powerful and experi- 
enced ally in Mr. Robert Shaw, British Commissioner in La- 
dak. He does not “ venture to speak about the rest of India, 
but certainly in the hill-country of the Punjaub caste is as 
purely a social arrangement as morning calls or dinner parties 
are in England ;” and he attributes the failure of our mission- 
aries, in some considerable measure, to the fact that converts 
are required not only to renounce their idols, but “ to do vio- 
lence to every feeling in their nature, by eating and consort- 
ing with the filthiest of the human race.” The consequence 
is that, “ if you were to ask an ordinary native what becoming 
a Christian meant, he wouid probably reply, ‘eating with 
sweepers.’ —Pali Mall Gazette. 
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be endorsed that would endanger the immunity of the British 
Isles from foreign invasion. The argument that such an 
, 2. |event is improbable, nay impossible, without years of prepa- 
FIFTH AVENUE ,THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, ration on the part of the aggressor, does not militate against 
a the necessity of keeping the army at its present state of 
si PH efficiency. Europe is in a state of ferment, and like a thunder 

BOOTH'S THEATRE EVERY EVENING DURING clap in a serene eye, England might be called on ata moment's 
ee ere notic:, defend in Egypt, the highway to her Oriental pos- 


ans Pegg sessions, or to uphold in other parts of her vast Empire, the 
4 NIBLO'S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, THE | onor of her flag. 


AMUSEMENTS. 














— The other issues are also fraught with great danger to the 
. State, unless they are handled with consummate ski!l and 
? = F , MR soe ; 

WALLAOK A gy al tien ability. There are strong indications of a reflux wave in 
To ae political affairs which may disrupt the present liberal party. 
vi ‘kless dec i less demagogues, 

” E.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L.| The wild and reckless declamations of sense ; 
nittiaen ay “Humpty Dumpty,” with new | have been recently received and commented upon with too 
attractions, scenery and effects. much leniency, because, if their teachings are to be believed, 
the social movement would end rather in the overtgrow of 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EUROPEAN HIPPOTHE- authority than in the amelioration of the status of the labor- 
oe jng classes. On this subject intelligent Liberals and Conser- 
i inions iti ly among the 

_EVERY EVENING, | Vatives both hold the same opinions, and it is on y 
Ja aa ’| extremists of the two political parties that champions can be 
found to enlist in such a cause. It will be necessary for the 
WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE | Ministry to move with great caution, or their efforts will be 
every afternoon and evening. mistrusted by the majority of those ranged in defence of 
order and authority, and a coalition might be formed in a re- 
8T. JAMES’ THEATRE—JAMES STEELE MAC-|actionary point of view that would bring their rule to a 
kaye, in “Monatdi.” speedy and ignominious collapse. 





























TRADE CURRENTS. 
One of the most curious anomalies connected with com- 
. | mercial affairs is the apparent indifference shown by Ameri- 

NEW YORK CIRCUS — PERFORMANCES EVERY cans to enlarge ts esas relations with adjacent coun- 
pee ere . tries which might, nevertheless, with but slight efforts, form a 
valuable and lucrative adjunct to their existing trade. It 

would appear as if all their desires were limited to the de- 
Se velopment of the resources of their own country, and it is 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. little likely that any serious steps will be taken to emerge 
0890,000 IN COLD DRAWN EVERY 1 acy from this inactivity until keen competition reduces the pro- 
aa Suneras va pe onl oe named pelt fits accruing to the inland business to a smaller margin than 
; TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N.Y. |is now the case. The currents of trade between Europe and 
the United States are daily enlarging, while the commercial 
exchanges between the latter country and the Dominion, as 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best | g)ko the West Indian Islands, show that the existing barriers 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- preclude the possibility of affecting any great change in these 
Gai, an8 Wl .9P Ineve wos “ — eine ta emia important interests. This supine attitude may in a measure 
ean ateceminns to cuain: indienne, New York, | be traced to the disinclination of our merchants to take a 
part in any political movement, and it cannot be doubted, 
that, as the question of protection will, in a few years, be 
made one of the principal planks of the political platforms of 
the day they prefer to maintain a passive policy on the 
ground of the present prosperous condition of the com-! 
mercial and financial aftairs of the country. 

This is the reason that so little attention has been devoted 
to the proceedings of the Dominion Board of Trade, recently 
in session at Ottawa, especially as regards the commercial in- 
terchange between the two communities. We applaud the 
eflorts made at that meeting to promote a better understand- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1872. ing of the merits of the case, but we doubt whether they will 
—=lhave the effect of inducing legislative action on a subject 
that should nevertheless be regarded as of paramount impor- 
tance, and this, simply on account of its political aspect. A 
renewal of the reciprocity treaty might lead to debates which 
would almost inevitably disrupt the present republican party, 
and with the feuds and animosities that are already present in 
its ranks, its leaders can ill afford to bring forward measures 
that would tend to alienate still more, many of their most in- 
fluential supporters. Even the ratification of the Washing- 
ton treaty, in so far as regards the fishery question, must not be 
looked upon as a foregone conclusion. It is maintained that 
the heavy taxation to which is subjected everything con- 
nected with this industry in the United States, will place the 
American fisherman at a great disadvantage with his Cana. 
dian competitor, and the question how this matter is to be 
remedied may provoke a skirmish along the whole political 
line, from which some deduction may be made as to the 
ultimate policy that will be adopted by the government on 
the subject of reciprocity. 

In the meantime the best course to pursue is to endeavor 
jin every manner to promote the most friendly relations be- 


tween the two communities. It is perfectly absurd to discuss 
tion of Great Britain as a first-class power? Mr. Vernon | annexation, or even a custom's union, as the one is just as 


Harcourt, the Under Seeretary of State for Indian affairs, in | improbable as the other is impracticable. When the Ameri- 
a recent speech says that the entire question hangs upon the | can press in some of their spread-eagle flights, rave about the 
point whether Great Britain, under any circumstances, in- jnational destiny of absorbing the entire continent under our 
tends to interfere in continental affairs. If so, the present | form of government, it is all for buncombe. The most ad- 
military form is ludicrously small, while in a contrary view | vanced statesmen recognize the fact, that already the federal 
it would be excessive. “The day is gone by,” he maintains, | authorities have more on hand than they can well care for, 
“when thirty or forty thousand British troops could influ- | and every day, with the growth of the country, these difficul- 
ence in any sensible degree the fortunes of a Continental | ties will be enhanced. It is therefore unnecessary to allude 
campaign, and on the decision whether our land force is to seriously to such a subject on either side of the boundary. 
be organised exclusively with reference to the defence | The question of a Zollverein is equally a self-evident absur- 
of the empire, or whether it is to be established | dity. It would be impossible to harmonize the conflicting 
on a footing adequate to Continental action, de-| interests of the three countries involved in such a measure. 
pends the question whether our military estimates may be | Germany was divided into so many petty states that a cus- 
largely reduced or whether they must be enormously in- | tem’s union became a necessity, if the growth of the country 
creased.” This is certainly plain talk, but we qzestion | was not to be utterly dwarfed. It was a question of economy 


whether the cabinet is not at variance as to cither contin- | as well as of policy, as if every border had to be watched, the 
gency. The drift of public opinion is certainly in favor of a | 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
ceas of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker's su- 
perb orchestra. 
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BRITISH POLITICS. 


If we do not misinterpret the signs of the times, the ap- 
proaching session of Parliament will be one of the most im- 
portant in its workings of any that has been held within the 
last decade. There are certain issues which have assumed 
such paramount importance that any further delay in treat- 
ing them ably and fully must have a deteriorating influence 
on the future of the country. These questions arise chictly 
from the enhanced expenditure required for military and 
naval purposes; the new social movement connected with 
the amelioration of the workman’s position in society; and 
the advisability of substituting the ballot for the present 
mode of election. It is evident that upon these issues many 
of the members of the Cabinet are themselves at variance, 
as shown by various speeches recently made in England by 
some of the most prominent politicians of the day. Itis not 
to. be denied that the rate of the national expenditure has 
largely increased within the past few years, and this is mainly 
owing to the enhanced supplies voted for military purposes. 
Can these subsidies be reduced without endangering the posi- 








be a reason why, even if the scheme in other respects were: 
practicadle, its rejection by the Dominion would be insured. 


THE DELAYS OF LAW. 


Comparisons are often invidious or unsound, especially ir 
estimating the power and the functions of the judiciary in 
different countries. It would be absurd in an Englishman to 
criticize the delays of the law in the United States when the 
details of that famous case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce must 
recur to his memory. We believe that there is a suit now 
pending betwen the Corporations of London and Dublin 
which has been before the courts in one form or another 
during two centuries, and there is a probability of its lasting 
as long again; but these, like the Tichborne trial, are excep- 
tional cases, and generally some decision is arrived at in the 
British -ourts within # reasonable length of time. In parti- 
cular instances there is, however, a great discrepancy between 
the rules of justice existing in the two countries. Powerful 
corporations are there rarely allowed to infringe with impunity 
on the rights of individual citizens. Appeals from court to 
court and all the delays which legal acuteness and unlimited 
capital can suggest, are viewed with disfavor by both judge 
and juries. In this connection we refer more particularly 
to the compensation sought by suitors in the case of railroad 
or steamship accidents. If the charge of negligence be proved, 
arbitration is a much better course for those corporations to 
pursue, than an appeal to law, so heavily have they been 
mulcted in costs and damages. So keen is the popular sen- 
timent on this subject, that in some important cases that have 
been carried to the higher courts, the plaintifl’s costs have 
been defrayed by public subscription. The odium thus en- 
tailed on the administration, together with the heavy expen- 
diture necessitated in case of the failure of their pleas, have- 
induced the companies to be very careful in their actions, 
and in suits for damages arising from accidents, they now 
prefer to make a test case, rather than defend each individual 
suit. This state of affairs has certainly inured to the public: 
benefit, and it stands out in bold contrast to the course pur- 
sued by the judiciary in similar cases in this country. It is 
rare, indeed, that any legal redress can be obtained in suits 
for accidents in the United States courts. This is so well 
known that but few actions are ever brought; and when, 
even, such a flagrant case as the Westfield disaster occurs, the 
plaintiffs are restrained through legal chicanery from obtain- 
ing damages ; and if the worst come to the worst, a company 
will dissolve, and recommence business under another name, 
but the same directorship, rather than incur the costs in- 
volved by their folly or mismanagement. 

In England this system of enforcing Railroad Companies 
to a rigid discharge of their duties, extends even to less im- 
portant details, and a recent case gives an instance of the de- 
termination of courts of justice to disallow any attempt of 
the railway companies to shirk even the responsibility which 
t heir time-tables impose on them. Mr. Clutterbuck, solicitor, 
was engaged in a case in the Kidderminster County Court, 
and on the day of trial took a ticket for the 10 A.M. train 
from Worcester, due at Kidderminster at 10.28. The train 
was an hour late, and when he arrived in court the case had 
been decided against his client, and he had to move for a new 
trial. His action against the company was for fare, cab hire, 
and loss of time. The latter item was disputed as not being 
money out of pocket, and the notice in the time-table that the 
company wi | not hold themselves responsible for the delays 
of trains, was also pleaded. The county court judge gave 
judgment for the full amount, and it will be almost super- 
fluous for the company to refer the case to a higher tribunal. 
How would the American Railroad companies appreciate 
such judicial treatment? But the idea is too preposterous to 
be for a moment entertained. 


THE BREED OF IIORSES. 


A certain discussion has lately arisen among the English 
press on the subject of the breed of horses and the deteriora- 
tion of the stock under the present high pressure system of 
training. It has been stated with some show of correctness 
that it would be almost impossible to remount the English 
cavalry, if such a course became necessary ; not that there 
is any decrease in the stock, but there is a lack of those ser- 
viceable animals, combining speed with staying powers 
that forms so great a desideratum in the choice of horses 
for military purposes. On this subject the Pall Mall Gazette 
states : “ We believed in our horses as we did in our inexhausti- 
ble coal-tields and our impregnable wooden walls. But we 
did not rest content with our long-established reputation. We 
made the cultivation of horseflesh not only a pursuit but a 
passion. We did everything but import, and we should have 
imported, at any price, had we fancied there was anything in 
foreign countries that could better ourstrain. We held race- 
meetings on every heath and down, and by each obscure 
provincial borough. We gave plates and we added money 
to entries, until ‘ plating’ became a trade. The best of our 
aristocracy were to be found patronising the national sport. 
Blood yearlings fetched fabulous prices, and weeds were 
sold at their weight in silver. Then, for hunting, every 
English district had its pack of hounds. The fields that 
mustered at the meets might be counted by the score and 
the hundred. Surely if ever nation enight assure itself 








| entire returns would not have paid all the custom house offi- 
reduction in the military experditure, but we doubt whether | cials. Its eflects on the consolidation of the country under 


jn the face of recent evente, any action of the ministerscould | one central government cannot be denied. And this would 


against deterioration of horseflesh, we English might hope 
to do so. Probably our very enthusiasm defeated our ob- 
ject, or, at least, the object we professed. We professed 
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we raced to improve our horses, and we made them showy | would now be prepared to march into the field as if it were| It is curious how foreigners generally decry the manners 
in place of being serviceable. We sacrificed every thing to going on parade.” Immediately after returning from the and customs of a country they happen to be visiting. Anglo- 
speed. We give any money for a promising colt of pedi- campaign the infantry were put through a regular course of | Saxons are certainly not deficient in this unamiable weak- 
gree, and train him regardless of expense. Then we musketry drill,and special mancuvres took place last autumn | ness, but the most splenetic effort we have ever seen, is con- 
send him to the post while his boncs are gristle,| for the artillery. In the military schools 700 cadets were tained in this week’s Appleton’s Journal under the title of 
his muscles feeble, and his whole frame loosely knit.| trained during the past year. The new military sehool at The American in England. It would be useless to endeavor 
We call into play the hereditary emulation that sets him all Metz will be opened this quarter. “ ‘The experiences of the | to controvert all the absurd statements furnished by the wri- 
of a tremble before he makes his start; we force his frantic | past years,” concludes the Gazette, “are the subject of|ter; one paragraph will suffice. It is as follows: “The 
efforts if needful with whip and spur, and send him along | assiduous study in all departments of the military organiza- | number of policemen seems extraordinary. Disorder and 
at a tremendous pace with every chance of a strain, and | tion. They have already led toa series of important changes, | crime must abound when so many officials for their suppres- 
the certainty of a shock to his constitution. It is a pre- | which will probably be followed by further improvements.” | sion are required.” We append an extract from the New 
cisely similar abuse to the employment of infants in fac- | York World of February 2nd: “ Whether it is that an epidemic 


Advertisements may i mes inviting : i , “ 
tories, which the law at length interfered to regulate. It | yo ay often be soem in the 70m 5 | of thievery has sprung up, the commission of which the police 


retired officers of the Army or other gentlemen whose posi- | 


not only injures the individual, but in the end must ruin | 
the race. Cranky, rickety, flashy weeds, strained and shaken | 
in the field, are sent limping off to the stud. They are 
advertised as blood stallions, an¢ it is their progeny that | 


tion might accord with the object of promoters, to take a seat} 
on a Board of Directors. If any one responds, he is told -— 
the Promoter will give him the shares necessary to qualify 


are unable to prevent, or the details of which they fail to 
suppress, stories of rapine and robbery fill the columns of 
the daily press. Yesterday our reporters discovered a noted 


| vank burglar whom the police failed to arrest for u daring 


him for the pjace. Of course, the prospects are grand; the | 


7 a Seen ee eaper . A : | crime, though he flashed his plunder through the city. To- 
we are told would be cast fer a covelty. And epeod a |profits sure; the pay of the Directors munificent ; and | day the Nat of robberies sities the public mind It points 
come to be the first quality in demand in the hunting | siosether the aspiring one leaves the Promoter with some = 


field as well as on the turf. Men sweep at racing PACE | such feelings as he might have if he fell through the skylight 
across the great grasslands of the midland counties, and | into a sumptuous mansion which, through the wand of some 
provincial packs imitate the Pytchley and the Quorn, = | genius, had all become his. A few of the deluded meet, 
far as the capabilities of their more cramped countries will | sign Articles of Association which pledge each to take, say 
permit. The hounds race a burning scent breast high, and | 100 £5 shares. These the Promoter will give—and so, it is all 
nothing can live with them 4 that cannot gallop a se right. The Company is registered, and cach of these gentle- 
pace. The power of staying is quite a secondary conside- men is unconsciously pledged to a liability of £500. The 
ration. Every man has his second horse, and he can spare Promoter may give another 100 shares, but the liability is on 
for a four days’ seclusion the one he has ridden to a stand- | those for which they signed before the Company was con- 

stituted. As the Promoter anticipated, the public fail to take 


to one indubitable conclusion—the suppression by the detec- 
tives of the details of crimes committed, and where the 
criminals have escaped detection. There are in the detective 
office at Police Headquarters two books filled with reports 
and circulars of daring robberies where no thief has been 
arrested and never will be. Their publication would astound 
the community and would be a convincing proof of the in- 
adequacy of the police to cope with crime.’ Now, Mr, 
Critic, which picture like ye the best ? 

still. Prices are paid that our fathers would have shud- | 


he. An excellent contribution to the inquiry as to the reason 
dered at, and it is scarcely too much to say that these | 
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prices are premiums for the discouragement of endurance. 

There is doubtless some truth in these statements, but we 
believe that they are somewhat exaggerated. We do not 
dispute the fact that the modern system of racing has 
tended to deteriorate the breed. Too much has been sac- 
rificed to speed, and too little attention has been paid to 
staying qualities. 
keep a stud of race horses is so large, that owners are 
obliged to run them at frequent intervals before their 
powers are fully developed. All the principal stakes in Eng- 
land take place in their two and three year old form. Cup 
courses of two or three miles are generally shunned, as the 
preparation is too severe to ullow the horses to be kept up to 
the finest point of condition; and heats are unknown in that 
country. To remedy this state of affairs, it is simply neces- 
sary to discard the present weeds used for breeding purposes, 
and to choose good sound useful mares in their stead. There 
will be no probability of owning a Derby winner, it is true, 
but in the main, the result will be more profitable to the 
owner, and serviceable to the country. 

The Americans show a keen insight in their breed of 
horses, both for running and trotting purposes. Their 
stallions are of undeniable strains. Their mares are gene- 
rally stout, strong and healthy. They have not in their 
youth been overtaxed by frequent and severe preparation for 
their engagements. They have, especially in Kentucky, 
ample pasture grounds, where the youngsters can gamble 
and frolic to their heart’s content. They are rarely confined 
to the stables through{the inclemency of the weather, and 
the progeny can certainly compare favorably with the pro- 
duce of any other nation. It may be that England possesses 
every year some horses that can carry off the palm against 
the world—that will probably remain an unrefuted point— 
but it is evident that unless the present system of breeding 
and training in that country is not reformed, the average 
value of the produce will not be so large as in other coun- 
tries, where more stress is laid on endurance than speed. 





CURRENT 

In England, where experimental agriculture is carried to 
an extent almost unknown with us, the invention of methods 
of irrigation has been very ingenious. At Stoke Park, a tract 
of 20 acres is irrigated by artificial rain, the system being 
quite successful. The water was applied every night last 
summer, in showers, excepting when natural rain made it 
unnecessary. The apparatus consists of pipes laid in the 
ground, supplied from an elevated reservoir, into which water 
was pumped by machinery. The financial exhibit made by 
the results of the experiment is said to be a good one. The 
interest of the money invested on the necessary machinery, 
and the cost of operating it, aggregated $95 an acre for the 
entire tract of 20 acres. The income of an acre aggregated 
$200, being made up of the proceeds of one crop of grass 
and grazing in the autumn of 1870, and two crops of hay in 
1871. The net profit was thus $105 an acre. On land of 
the same tract and same character, used for the same pur- 
pose but where the irrigation was omitted, the net profit on 
an acre was but $45. We feel convinced that by some such 
method, running tracks could be made of turf in this coun- 
try, which would conduce greatly to the comfort and elegance 
of those meetings, while a great deal of labor and expense 
would be saved. 

The Prussian Military Gazette says that the German army 
bas not rested on its laurels since the war, but that it has 
during the past few months shown extraordinary activity in 
repairing its losses, profiting by its experience, and carrying 
out the reorganization rendered necessary by the establish- 
ment of German unity. All the losses caused by the war 
may now be regarded as supplied, and “ notwithstanding the 
enormous consumption of matériel of all kinds, the army 


NOTES. 


The rate of expenditure required to} 


|up the shares. Expenses have been incurred, he has a claim 
| for the sale of the patent or some other rubbish (half of the 
purchase money for which, he consented to take in fully 
paid-up shares, so confident was he in the future of the 
undertaking), the Compaay goes into liquidation, and the 
Directors tind themselves involved to the amount of the 
| liability on the shares set opposite their names in the Articles 
of Association. Thus the scheme is made to pay the Pro- 
moter, even if the Company fails. 

The Cologne Gazette has the following remarks on English 
policy in its review on foreign affairs for the year 1871:— 
“ England has no longer—partly through her own fault—the 
proud position which she formerly occupied among the nations 
of the world. However her Ministers may boast of the wis- 
dom of their neutrality during the late war, it will remain a 
reproach against England that she might in all human pro- 
bability have prevented the outbreak of hostilities by a 
mauily declaration against a breach of the peace like that of 
Lord Derby in 1859. But neither her hair-splitting Premier 
Gladstone, whose weak side has always been foreign affairs, 
nor her amiable foreign Minister Granville had enough iron 
in their blood to make up their minds at the right time to 
the adoption of a manly policy. To the United States they 
also yielded; for the Alabama treaty, which was signed at 
Washington on the 8th of May, was really aconcession on 
the part of England. A mixed Conm:mission is to decide on 
the American claims, which are so enormous that 
they are too ridiculous for seriousness and too serious for 
ridicule. Shamelessness is unfortunately a leading charac- 
teristic of the Yankees, and public opinion in Europe will do 
well to support England with energy in this question. Eng- 
land has only too often made concessions to the powerful 
Republic, and thereby fostered an arrogance which perhaps 
will in future have to be kept within proper limits by the 
combined efforts of the European States.” 


Matters, both political and social, are assuming a very som- 
bre hve in the French capital, so renowned for its gaiety and 
display under the second Empire. The period of transition 
is fast growing to aclose and there are evident signs that the 
approaching change in the form of Government, will for the 
moment, entail-fresh disasters on the country. To what com- 
plexion it will come, Royalist, Bonapartist or Orlcanist, re- 
mains as yet undecided, but the necessity of some court re- 
siding at Paris, is a foregone conclusion. Without that rally- 
ing point there is little likelihood of the titled and wealthy 
classes of Europe making that city their rendezvous, and the 
consequence is, with increased taxation and higher prices for 
all the necessaries of life, the discontent of that volatile popu- 
lation is rapidly on the increase. Even the Americans who 
hitherto have regarded Paris as their Elysium, flock there in 
fewer numbers; but it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
and the Italian cities are besieged by crowds of tourists. Of 
a truth it appears now that every road leads to Rome. 


Those who have studied carefully hygienic laws have often 
maintained that the health of the population of large cities 
in the United States is gradually but surely undermined by 
defective and injudicious drainage. One of the causes of 
enervation and debility 1s the foul air drawn back from the 
sewers, and finding its way into the sleeping apartments 
through the waste-holes of the water basins. It appears in- 
credible that for the sake of avoiding the slight labor in- 
volved in the removal of refuse water, our wealthiest inha- 
bitants should permit their bedrooms to be infested by this 
sure but subtle poison. In no country in Europe are the 
commonest sanitary laws so set at defiance; but then it is an 
American invention, and our cousins are too intent on prac- 
tibility to discuss the abstruse problems connected with hy- 
giene. The medical faculty, should, however, in such a 
case as this, strongly discountenance any connection be- 


of the Prussian successes during the Austrian war, and one 
that brings to clear light a matter hitherto little studied, may 
be found in a pamphlet containing some lectures delivered 
at Cassel, by Captain Laymann, Instructor in Tactics, and 
lately translated by Captain E. M. Jones, Historical Pro- 
fessor of Sundhurst. Captain Laymann shows, more plainly 
than has been done by any one before, how in the recent 
wars the Prussian commanders have deliberately chosen the 
part of attack in preference to that of defence, at considera, 
ble risk often, ond at certain heavy loss always, in order to 
obtain that “moral force” without which the finest training 
is thrown away. The old maxim, “ Unquestionably the 
defence has the best of it,” is shown to be very doubtful im 
application; for, as Captain Laymann explains, those of the 
attack are not less certain though they do not lie on the 
surface. And if the first few attacks do succeed, then comes 
that moral force (or rather morgy superiority) which was 
sought for, growing intensified at every new advantage, until 
strategy is almost superseded by the collapse of the enemy 
wherever he can be got at. Such were the lessons drawn 
chiefly from a study of the operations of 1866. 


A curious case came up before the magistrates at the 
Ilford Petty Sessions, England, in which a Mr. C. W. Jarvis 
was prosecuted for using armorial bearings without a license. 
The defendant, a perfumer, having occasion to address a sur- 
veyor of taxes, found himself without envelopes, and borrow- 
ing two from a neighbor, addressed them without perceiving 
the crest with which they were ornamented. For this 
oflence he was fined £5, although the Court believed that he 
had no intention to evade the law. We cannot believe that 
such a sentence can be maintained. Under the provisions of 
the act it is stated that “every person who shall employ any 
male servant, or keep any carriage or mule, or wear or use 
any armorial bearings, etc., without license, shall be liable to 
the penalty therein specified.” Under such a judgment one 
could not givea hall porter a shilling to get a cab, or request 
the loan of a signet ring to seal a letter without infringing 
the law. We doubt even if the fact of “keeping a carriage 
waiting” would not render one liable to a conviction. 


The following amusing episode of the gold-mining fever in 
Australia is culled from the items of a reporter, who, with- 
out doubt, took a flyer in some speculative stock during the 
intermission of his labors :—‘ For mere powers of endurance 
give me a Victorian mining specu’ator. It was thought an 
astonishing feat when four members of Crockford’s com- 
menced hazard at ten o’clock in the evening, played until 
morning, had the shutters closed and the gas alight the next 
day while they rattled the bones merrily, kept the game alive 
through the following night, and did not leave off until 
nearly noon of the third day. But some of the gentry who 
lately paid Bendigo a visit have beaten them hollow. With 
the exception of a little rest on the Sundays, they have been 
hard at it, almost without intermission, for three weeks. 
Some of them had scarcely had their clothes off for days to- 
gether, and I have heard of more than one who telegraphed 
fora bed at Castlemaine, in order to get out of the racket for 
a few hours. But sooner or later nature is bound to assert 
herself, and latterly there has been a Jull in the market, partly 
owing, no doubt, to the falling off in the yields; but princi- 
pally, I am inclined to think, from the sheer weariness of 
the principal wire-pullers.” 


Yr 


Years since, in those days when Punch gave that well 
known advice to young people about to marry, there arose a 
discussion among the Press as to the possibility of living 
on £300 a year. The correspondence, embracing the expe- 
rience of both married and single, was amusing and instruc- 
tive, but we doubt if it led to any definite result. The New 
York Times has revived the question with telling effect, but 








tween the sewers and the interior of a habitation. Tc solve! 
such a problem, without entailing discomfort, would be the 





height of ingenuity and usefulness. 


the problem is here, how to exist on $5,000 a year, and in 
its elucidation that journal maintains that people with such 
an income are not so well off as those who have bu 
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a revenue of half the amount, 





but endowed with | garden ornaments, defaced with coats of paint until their 


ae 
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‘the night and in the most respectable portions of either 


less wsthetic tastes. In tracing the difficulty to | merits were hidden, then lost sight of until some one, who is | city have been murderously assailed, beaten, and plundered 
its source we are reminded of the extravagance of | C@Versant wita this order of art, recognised them in their at the average rate of from two to four per night. Fortu- 
“ °o 


wives and daughters in dress and sometimes in furniture. It 
is very hard for independent and cultivated Americans, 
living on an income of two thousand dollars per annum, to 
admit that their ladies should not live and dress as wel! as 


another with ten thousand dollars. Extravagance and selfish | 


wives have ruined more men and broken more hearts, than 
any other affliction incidental to life. These are plain truths, 
but why is it that the Press of the country incite these erring 
daughters of Eve to this reckless extravagance? The Court 
Circular often notices the prettiest costumes of a Levee, but 
the New York society journals publish accounts of the dresses 
of Mesdames Brown, Jones, and Robinson, and pander te 
their ‘uste in describing them as the handsomest dressea 
ladies the sun ever shone upon. ‘To turn round and condemn 
them for this same practice is both illogical and absurd. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. Payne’s new volume of poems, “Songs of Life and 
Death,” will appear shortly. 

Under the title of “South Sea Bubbles,” the young Earl 
of Pembroke will shortly publish an account of his exper- 
iences in the Southern Ocean. 

A new system of publishing is to be adopted by Mr. Tin- 
sley, of London, who will publish a series of original novels, 
etc., complete in one volume at four shillings. 

The Crusader is the title of a new paper, published simul- 
taneously in London and Dublin, “ devoted to the restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope.” 


It is said that the Offeiul Journal of the French Govern- 
ment has not fullfilled the intention of its founders, and it is 
proposed by the Government to place it again in the hands 
of the proprietors of the Moniteur, but as an entirely distinct 
publication. It is understood that all the arrangements are 
agreed upon; but they will have to be submitted for confirm- 
ation to the National Assembly. 

The Hungarian edition of Shakspeare has been completed 
by the Kisfaludy Tarsasag, a society, under whose patronage 
several works of Racine and Moliere, and others, have also 
been issued. 

The second volume of M. Jules Favre’s “ Histoire de la 
Defense Nationale” will appear about the 15th instant; to be 
followed, report ssys, by a “ Histoire de la Commune,” con- 
taining some new documents of interest. 


A very pretty stormin a tea-cup has been raging lately 
between some of the gentlemen who arrogate to themselves 
the reputation of being the Poets of the Age. One of these 
Lilliputians reviewed himself and others in the Contemporary 
Review, but an assumed name was appended to the article, 
which aroused the ire of some of his minute friends, who did 
not like the charge of “ i They by some means dis- 
covered that the writer was Mr. Robert Buchanan, and they 
have, in no measured terms, denounced him and his review. 
With the special matter in dispute few people have any 
sympathy, nor, in fact, would readers at large have any regret 
if the whole school were extinguished. 

A statue of Dante has been “ inaugurated” at Naples. 

The first specimens of the new 20-mark pieces of the Ger- 
man coinage are in circulation. The fiist thousand pieces 
issued from the Mint were set apart for the Emperor. 

The bas-relief, representing Henri IV. on horseback, which 
has been detached from the front of the-Hotel de Ville, Paris, 
shortly before the burning of that edifice, has been recoy- 
ered. 

The Empress of Germany has presented to the Church of 
St. Thomas at Strasburg, which is used by the Protestants 
of that city as a garrison church,a splendid gold crucifix 
and two gold candelabra in the purest Gothic style, together 
with a Bible richly ornamented with silver, reposing on a 
silver desk. These presents were placed upon the altar at 
the Christmas services. 


It is said that a lady of title, fourth and unmarried sister 
of an English duke, is about to bestow her hand upon the 
celebrated singer, Signor Mario, the widower of Madane 
Grisi. 

It isstated that Thalberg has left several manuscript ar- 
rangements from the works of the great masters, as well as 
some valuable autographie scores which he has collected. A 
musical society has been founded at Naples under his name, 
and his widow has offered tive of his original pieces to the 
association for £600, 

A communication from Cairo states that the first 1epre- 
sentation of Verdi's “ Aida” on Christmas Day proved an 
immense success. The execution was exceilent, and the 
piece was put on the stage with boundless splendor. The 
<hedive, who was present, received an ovation from the au- 
dience, at the conclusion of the opera. 

The “ Mignon” of Ambroise Thomas has met with an un- 
favorable reception at the Fenice Theatre, Venice. The 
Paris tenor, Achard, who was ill, was obliged to leave out 
several of the principal songs, and in consequence was badly 
received, and the vpera dragged through in the midst of dis- 
approbation. On the other hand a telegram from St. Peters- 
burg announces the brilliant success of the same opera. 
Male. Lucca, who enacted the heroine, was called for nearly 
twenty times. 

M. Gounod, as reported in the French journals, is seriously 
illin London. We hope the report is not correct. 

Mr. Mapleson, of her Majesty's Theatre, London, has just 
spent two days in Paris,on his way back from Germany. 

port declares that all negotiations on his part for opening 
the Italian Opera in Paris are suspended. He has quite ready 
his company, dresses, music, and all the varied properties of 
a theatre, and could have the whole over at 24 hours’ notice; 
but the absence of a Court in the French capital, and the 
limited dimensions of the Salle Ventadour, lead him to the 
belief that he could not cover his expenses without a sub- 
vention. 

Continental journals report the discovery in the court of a 
mansion at Nuremberg, built about 1556, of two busts, painted 
in oil, and covered with plaster, which are considered to be 
antiques; they are of Pentelican marble, of good workman- 
ship, somewhat injured, and evidently portraits; the one is 
that of a woman, with ears pierced for rings. They are sup- 
posed to have been imported from Italy, and employed for 





| disguises. 
| - . r * 
Mrs. Yelverton’s first “ Readings” at Hong Kong were given 
| to a crowded house, and were very much appreciated. 
——_>__—_ 
| 
TELL IT AGAIN. 


A little golden head close to my knee, 
Sweet eyes of tender gentianella blue 
Fixed upon mine, a little coaxing voice, 
Only we two— 


“Tell it again”—insatiate demand ! 
And like a toiling spider where I sat 
I wove and spun the many-coloied webs 
Of this and that— 


Of Dotty Priagle sweeping out her hall— 
Of Greedy Bear—of Santa Claus the goed, ’ 
And how the little children met the months 
Within the wood. 


“Tell it again”—and though the sand-man came 
Dropping his drowsy grains in each blue eye, 
“Tell it again, oh just once more”—was still 
The sleepy cry. 


My Spring-time violet early snatched away 

To fairer gardens, all unknown to me— 

Gardens of whose invisible, guarded — 
have no key— 


I weave my fancies now for other ears, 
Thy sister blossoms who beside me sits, 
Rosy, imperative, and quick to mark 
* My lagging wits— 


But still the stories bear thy name, are thine, 
Part of the sunshine of thy brief, sweet day, 
Though in her little warm and living hands 

The book I lay. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


CROTCHETS IN LAW-MAKING. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Some people have odd notious of law-making. Senator 
Weismann thinks he can put down stealing from banks, 
(that is, outside stealing, which is not half so common as the 
inside kind,) by making it a felony “ for any person known as 
a thief to be present in any moneyed institution.” The pro- 
position is, of course, absurd, involving a violation of the 
first principles of common law. No court would sustain it, 
and no jury would bring in a verdict of “ guilty” under it. 
But even if it were possible to convict and punish men as 
felons for no better reason than because, being known thieves, 
they happen to drop in at a bank during business hours, the 
passage and enforcement of such a law would do no good. 
here are no tricks which anybody can devise to prevent 
bank robberies, which the bank robbers themselves cannot 
match—except one—and that is, a better detective police. 
There are not enough detectives around in the lower part 
of the city, and the few who patrol the down town streets 
are as well known to all the thieves as Trinity clock. 
More street detectives are wanted, and if they disguised 
themselves now and then, after the manner of ‘he French 
= under the Empire, they would have much better 
uck in making arrests. We have been doing our part in 
furnishing full descriptions of the personal appearance of 
the most noted down town thieves; and since these ex- 
posures began, the number of attempted robberies in Wall 
street and vicinity has fallen off. But only by a thorough 
and alert watch of the streets by skilled detectives can the 
system of bank robberies be wholly broken > Weismann’s 
bill, if it were good law, as it is not, would only cause a 
change in tactics of the thieves. 

Another queer crotchet is that of the Massachusetts State 
Temperance Convention, who imagine they can suppress 
liquor selling by declaring the sellers on a par with con- 
victed felons, and ruling them out of the jury-box. The 
absurdity of the idea consists in supposing that it is only 
necessary to place liquor sellers on the same level with 
prison-birds in the jury law in order to stamp them with 
ineflable disgrace. But such a law would not have that 
effect. Every body of any common sense would know that 
liquor sellers were not as bad as convicted felons, and that 
the discrimination against them in respect of jury duty was 
an outrage. It would end in provoking much sympathy for 
a class of men thus unjustly treated, and, in the meantime, 
liquor selling would go on as briskly as ever, the sellers 
themselves being glad to escape jury duty, and laughing at and 
defying the law. Following this eccentricity comes another 
one “ securing the right to challenge liquor drinkers from the 
jury at discretion.” This is the first time we ever heard of 
an mee being made to attach penalties to liquor drinking 
(the whole strength of the prohibitory movement being com- 
monly directed against the selling); and, as we declared ina 
recent article, it is precisely the course that the Prohibition- 
ists would take if they were really in earnest. Such a 
proviso as this would also defeat itself. To say nothing 
of its absurdity, (there being no reason imaginable why a 
man who takes a glass of wine or beer, not being an 
habitual drunkard, is not as good material for a juror as 
the coldest of cold water men,) there would be but few 
people to choose jurors from in Massachusetts, if the right 
of challenge were availed of. For the men of Massachusetts 
drink as copiously as the men of any other State, though not 
as openly. Instead of bars above-board, there are under- 


| nately but a small proportion of the victims have been killed 
' outright, the mortality resulting from this epidemic of villany 
not having yet exceeded the usual percentage which Dr. 
Carnochan ia his careful quarantine report on pestilences 
| leads us to expect trom plagues like the cholera and yellow. 
‘fever. But that the intention of the assailants in most of 
these cases is deadly is plainly to be inferred from the singular 
ferocity which attends their attacks. Men are not merely 
knocked down and stunned, but beaten, trampled upon, and 
abused long after they have ceased to be capable of resisting 
their assailants—This feature of the highway robberies of 
the moment distinguishes them from some previous epidemics 
of the same kind. It can hardly be doubted that our “ crimi- 
nal classes” (for it has come to that with us, too, as with 
Europe) are growing decidedly more savage and brutal. 
This is not a pleasant reflection. But there are not a few 
reasons which might be given for expecting such a down- 
ward progress. Let one suflice. Our criminal classes never 
were s0 prosperous as now. Our streets are haunted by 
robbers and assassins, who take to robbery not because they 
are suffering from want, but because robbery has become a 
largely remunerative occupation. Under the operation of 
our scandalous detective system, and of the political element 
now paramount in our police administration, the dangers of 
a criminal career have steadily diminished, while the profits 
of acriminal career have steadily increased. Our robbers 
have thus for the most part become well-to-do professional 
characters who live in what to them is luxury on the pro- 
ceeds of their adventures. Luxury, it has long ago been ob- 
served, tends directly to blunt the sensibilities and to chill 
the sympathies of men. Never was man so inhuman in his 
dealings with man as in the sensual and splendid days which 
preceded and hurried on the fall of the ancient French 
monareby. The most wantonly, coolly, deliberately atrocious 
book ever written by man—a book the existence of which 
almost suffices to justify the most degrading conception of 
humanity ever entertained by dyspeptic theologians—was the 
work of a French marquis whose life had been one long car- 
nival of self-indulgence. Our robbers, robbing not under the 
spur of necessity but in a spirit of speculation and enterprise, 
reap harvests which enable them to gratify all their lowest 
and most selfish instincts; and murder, which to the criminal 
whom necessity drives into crime is usually a disagreeable 
incident of his crime, and one which he would gladly be 
spared, becomes accordingly to these men a real condiment 
and lively spice of their nocturnal experience. For this, we 
say, the defects of our police organization, through which it 
has become possible for robbery to be made a gainful and 
regular trade, must be held chiefly to account. Chiefly, but 
not wholly. It is an abomination certainly, for instance, that 
a city like Brooklyn, with close upon half a million of 
inhabitants, should be left to the protection of no more than 


policemen should be so deeply engaged in political intrigues 
that on any given night a large proportion of their number 
may be reasonably expected to be invisible on their beats and 
posts. These things might be obviated notonly by increasing 
the number of the police, but perhaps also by adopting a 
modification of the English rule that neither policemen, nor 
soldiers, nor sailors in the national service shall during their 
term of service be allowed to vote at any but national elec- 
tions. The objections to this rule are obvious enough, and 
leap with the usual commonplaces of the average Fourth-of- 
July oration to everybody’s lips. Its advantages, however, 
on a serious consideration of the matter, might possibly be 
found much more serious and absolutely decisive in its 
favor. 


CLUB-WOMEN, 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


A new Club in this City—the Standard, founded four years 
anda half ago by a company of Germans—admits ladies to 
its privileges, and so marks a new departure. And why not? 
The excellent gentlemen of the Standard Club, doing nothing 
that they are ashamed to proclaim upon the housetops—if 
there were any need of adopting that method of publicity— 
see no good reason why women should be excluded from 
social enjoyment and harmless recreation. Therefore we 
read of a ladies’ parlor in the new Club House on Forty-se- 
cond street, frescoed in light-blue, and furnished sumptuously 
in blue satin, with luxurious hangings and adornments, all 
nicely calculated to produce harmonious effects and the sen- 
sation of home comfort. The new Club-house, finished three 
months ago, in which this attractive element has been intro- 
duced, is one of the most complete in all other appointments 
that has been erected in this City; and, in, order to carry out 
the general plan of its organization, aseries of choice enter- 
tainments has been given—among them a ball, a promenade 
concert, & literary and musical charivari, and a dramatic. 
performance. It is not surprising to hear that the Club-women 
who have been invited tu join the Club-men of their house- 
holds, regard the institution of the Club with more favor than 
formerly. The enterprising young Germans who have made 
this experiment will undoubtedly find their account in it. 
Their wives, sisters, and sweethearts, to whom the very name 
of aClub was once distasteful, can no longer utter peevish 
little protests against the attractions of a place to which they 
are themselves permitted free access; and it is comfortable 
only to think of the cosy little suppers which follow the 
agreeable entertainments in which men and women regularly 
take part. Besides, Clubs become refined, like every other 
circle in society, by the presence of the gentler sex. The 
older establishments, which contine their hospitalities to one 
or two “ Receptions” in the season, might have discovered, 
long ago, how pleasant it is to add the womanly element to 
the Club system—but they have ignored the sex in the ques- 
tion of admission to full privileges. 


COPYRIGHT IN CONGRESS. 
From the World. 





ground and secret tippling places, and any amount of drink- 
ing in private houses. It may bea relief to a great many 
people in Massachusetts to get rid of jury duty on the ground 
of taking a drink or two daily, but the courts there would 
sufler by it, and the law would finally have to be repealed, or 
become wholly inoperative. 


SAVAGES AND SAMARITANS. 
From the New York World. 


For the past month human life in New York and Brooklyn 
has been one of the least insurable commodities. Decent 

















It is of course to be wished, in the interests of literary 
men, in the interests of justice, and also in the interests of 
that rather vague entity occasionally called the national 
honor, that Congress should enact an international copyright 
law. But it is not to be hoped. For the political intluence 
of literary men is not of a sort which the average Congress- 
man can be expected to appreciate, or to felicitate himself 
upon if he did appreciate it. And his procedures prove that 
he has no interest whatever in the other considerations upon 
which an international copyright is commended to him. 

At all events it is to be hoped that both Congressmen and 
constituents will at least call things by their right names, 
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actment of an international copyright when they are Going | has already been delayed too long. The apportionment is as | 


nothing of the sort. The only ground upon which any rea- | follows: 





jenemies of the Constitution who have once missed their 


conceited of Republicans, and the touching and eloquent 


| but the House of Lords has no similar security against attack, 
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the product which they dealin. Nor do we find such a bill. 
If the first American discoverer of foreign “loot” in the way 
of a promising book had the exclusive right to it itis not 
likely that the publishers would have taken the trouble to 
draw up any bill at all. But the “custom of the trade,” or, 
as it might better be called, the law of buccaneering, has not 
proved adequate to restrain the avarice of the more rapacious 
pirates, and accordingly we are periodically treated to a 
series of recriminations between American publishers about 
the “ priority” of publication which is really nothing buta 
squabble about the division of stolen goods. But the law 
refuses to decide disputes of this nature. The strong pub- 
lisher armed keepeth his stolen book until a stronger than he 
comes. As almost every publisher is liable to be overmatched 
in his turn it is natural that nearly all publishers sould de- 
sire a pact to protect each in his own wrongful winnings. 
This bill is such a pact, and all but one or two of the most 
powerful publishers appear to have acceded to it. 

The real point at issue is of the rights of authors. The 
point at issue in the estimation of the authors of this copy- 
right bill is of the profits of publishers. As the rights of 
authors are more fully recognized the profits of publishers, 
in the absence of disturbing circumstances, are to that de- 
gree diminished. Such disturbing circumstances there are 
in the present case in the high improbability that a man 
who publishes gratuitous but unprotected copy will be allowed, 
if his venture promises profit, to enjoy that profit in peace. 
The bill is therefore a bill not to protect an author from a 
piratical publisher, but to protect one piratical publisher from 
another. The author, as things go, is employed by the pub- 
lisher. And a bill drawn up by employers to protect the 
employed is on its face “ suspect.” Such a bill this is. Its 
object is not to secure the British author a share in the profits 
arising from the sale of his wares in the American market, 
but to secure the American publisher the monopoly of that 
market. The American manufacturer of books desires, as 
the American manufacturer of woollens desires, to get his 
raw material as cheaply as possible, and to secure himself 
against the competition of the European manufacturer of 
books. The desire is natural enough, admitting the depra- 
vity of human nature in the one case asin the other. But 
the proper name for a provision intended to fulfil it is a tail 
tariff bill and not an international copyright bill. It is not 
properly an international copyright at all which the pub- 
lishers propose. It is simply a dishonest device, under the 
name of an international copyright, to get an absolute and 
formal prohibitory duty upon all such British books as it is 
worth the while of an American manufacturer to reprint. 
And every Congressman who objects to tariff swindling on 
salt, or pig-iron, or blankets has equal reason to object to the 
proposed tariff swindle on books. 





A POINT WELL TAKEN. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


California welcomes the Japanese, but permits the mal- 
treatment of Chinamen, and endeavors by unjust laws to re 
pel the immigration of the latter class. Here is an inconsis- 
tency which, we are glad to see, has been boldly and truth- 
fully pointed out by a guest at one of the Japanese banquets 
now enlivening San Francisco. It was a little ungracious 
for the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, who was only expected to say a 
a few commonplaces on American commerce, (a short horse, 
soon curried,) to strike out into an exposure of the sham, 
then and there illustrated, of flattering the Japanese while 
the Chinese are frozen out. But the time was a good one for 
driving home the needed censure, and the reverend speaker 
did it in plain language. Both the political parties of 
California are committed to the odious Anti-Chinese policy, 
and Governor Booth and Ex-Gouetnor Haight, as representing 
them, were pointed at and lectured for their part in the 
scandal. Those gentlemen were very much oflended; but 
the other guests almost unanimously sustained Mr. Stebbins, 
and cnet up to shake hands with him when he sat down. 
The ineident itself is of no great moment, but it telis of a 
.change of sentiment for the better in San Francisco, we hope. 
There is no such difference between Chinese and Japanese 
that the one are all bad and the other all good. If the Ja- 
panese are suitable people to patronize, with a view to 
increasing commercial and social intercourse with them, so 
also are the Chinese. But whether the Japanese are the 
superior and better race or not,there should be, neither in 
pe nor in policy, a discrimination betwecn them which 

ets in the one and thrusts back the other. We trust that the 

increasing trade between San Francisco and China and the 
mutuality of many interests will lead the politicians of that 
city to abandon their false position of illiberality to the Chi- 
nese. San Francisco will suffer in money, and, what is more, 
in character, by continuing in its past course on this 
question. 


THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT. 
From the Evening Post. 


The Congressional Apportionment bill which was first pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives, and amended in the 
Senate, as noticed heretofore in the Hvening Post, has passed 
both Houses and only needs the President’s signature to be- 


come a law. He will probably approve it without delay. | 


Several of the Congressmen do not like the new arrange- 
ment, and it is said that Mr. Willard, of Vermont, will offer 
a supplementary bill t> give an additional member each to 
New Ranches, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. It probably 
svill not be adopted, as the present bill is fair, and the subject 


In Delaware, Florida, Nebraska, Nevada and Oregon no 
change will be required, as each of these states has but one 
member. In Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Tennessee, Texas 
and Vermont extra legislative sessions must be called to re- 
district the states. The legislatures of Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island will meet in May and June. 
The legislatures of the other states are now in session, and 
will at once, of course, carry out the new law by appropriate 
legislation. A proposition has already been made in the 
Senate of this state for a committee to consider the subject. 
The Obio legislature has resolved to make the apportionment 
in the spirit of the law, which requires that the division shall 
be made solely with regard to a fair representation of the 
voters, without reference to party majorities, and this princi- 
ple should govern the action of all the legislatures. Some 
of the divisions under the old apportionment law were 
notorionsly unjust. 


THE ROUTE TO THE NORTH WEsT. 
From the Oitawa Times. 


When we consider that considerably less than two years 
ago, a journey from hence to the North West Territory by 
the Canadian route was regarded in very much the same light 
as an expedition into the wilds of Africa, it must be admitted 
that the Dominion Government have achieved wonders in 
rendering that route so safe and so available in so short a 
space of time. Last year immigrants were enabled, during 
the summer months, to go through from Toronto to Fort 
Garry in a fortnight for $30. The good time made by the 
military force, sent up at so short a notice in November last, 
afforded another indication of the progress made. Now we 
learn with much pleasure, not only that the two large 
steamers building near Fort Francis will be ready for service 
at the opening of navigation, but also that the arrangements 
made by the Government are of sucha nature as will ma- 
terially lessen the length of the journey and also diminish its 
cost to a very considerable degree. We have indeed heard it 
stated that immigrants will be conveyed from Toronto to the 
North West next summer for $15 each. This seems almost 
incredible, but we believe that the reduction will be by no 
means an insignificant one. The public wiil, we are sure, 
hear this announcement with pleasure. The Government 
have been accused by their opponents of desiring to check 
immigration to Manitoba and the North West. The best and 
most unanswerable refutation to this charge is found in the 
facts to which we have called attention. Within two years 
of the time of our acquiring pcessession of the territory, the 
Canadian summer route from Toronto to Fort Garry will 
have been made as expeditious as and considerably cheaper 
than the American route. We call the attention of the pub- 
lic to this fact. It says more for the Dominion Government 
than whole columns of editorials could do, however ably 
written. And it does more also to expose the falsehood and 
baseness of the charges brought against them by the Grits 
than anything else can do. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE BALLOT BILL. 


The Ballot Bill will, after the events of last Session, almost 
certalnly take precedence of less purely political measures. 
It is provable that,a majority of the House of Commons dis- 
approve the innovation ; but pledges must be redeemed, and, 
above all, the House of Commons must not give way to the 
House of Lords. There are politicians who attach to the 
machinery of Ballot Bills an importance which to others 
seems exagyerated. It is generally admitted that, if there are 
shades of merit in such contrivances, last year’s Bill was not 
the best that could have been devised; but the additional 
strength which will be given by any possible Ballot Bill to 
the party of movement matters far more than the encourage- 
ment or abolition of scrutinies. The friends and the more 
candid enemies of the Ballot are entirely agreed on the 
main issue, which, indeed, is now practically decided. The 
extreme Liberals wish for the Ballot because it will increase 
the effect of popular excitement, and diminish the influence 
of position and of property. It is no longer worth while to 
inquire whether it is desirable that every man should give an 
unbiassed vote without regard to the wishes or opinions 
of others. It is extremely unlikely that at a general 
election half a dozen seats should be obtained by the use of 
personation or ahy other flagrant kind of fraud. The kinds 
of corruption which will be promoted by the adoption of 
the Ballot are those which have hitherto been more familiar 
to Americans than to Englishmen. The House of Lords 
will show sound judgment by accepting an unpalatable 
measure which primarily concerns the House of Commons 
and the constituenciea. It is not necessary on this occasion 
to determine the limits of legislative power which confine the 
action of a second and less powerful Chamber. It would be 
highly invidious for the House of Lords, after due delay and 
consideration, to prevent the House of Commons from deter- 
mining the mode in which its members are to be elected; 
and, if the deliberations of the Peers are to be guided by 
| statesmen, they will at present be more than ordinarily un- 
| willing to provoke a collision which would nesensenti be 
followed by agitation. The premature anxiety of various 
demagogues to appropriate to themselves, after the fashion 
of Sisera and his officers, fragments of the Constitution to be 
destroyed, has for the time provoked a certain reaction. Mr. 
Dixon made little of his scheme for destroying the House of 
Lords, and the clamor for a Republic has died away without 











an echo, A popular pretext for fresh revolutionary propo- 
















































































sals would be in the highest degree acceptable to the baffled 


spring. It would, indeed, require more than ordinary auda- 
city at the present moment to renew attacks on the Crown. 
The feeling which was exhibited during the illness of the 
Prince of Wales must have served as a warning to the most 


letter of the Queen to the people of England will be remem- 
bered when recent attempts to earn notoriéty are forgotten; 


and, if it furnishes an excuse for hostility, it will concentrate 
on itself all the attacks which have hitherto been dissipated 
upon several different objects.—Saturday Review. 


POLITICAL UTOPIAS. 


The President of the Representative Working Men can- 
| not now be accused of secrecy or of vague generalities. The 
| Tory Lords, who will, no doubt, receive copies by post, will 
| know what they are expected to support if they would bring 

Mr. Scott Russell and his supposed legions under the banner 
| of Conservatism, The Seven Resolutions are placed in the 
j van as essential principles of the New Social Movement. 
They have been already pnblished, and we need only para- 
phrase them to aid the memory of our readers. It is pro- 
posed to rescue the families of our workmen from the dismal 
lanes, crowded alleys, and unwholesome dwellings of our 
towns, and “ plant them out in the clear,” in the mic dle of a 
garden, in a detached homestead, in wholesome air and sun- 
shine, where they may live and grow up strong, healthy, and 
pure. To effect this there must be created a perfect organ- 
isation for the self-government of counties, towns, and villa- 
ges, with powers for the acquisition and disposal of land for 
the common good. The day’s labor of a skilled workman 
shall be fixed by law at eight hours. In addition to elemen- 
tary schools, there shall be schools for practical knowledge 
and technical skill in the midst of the workmen's home- 
steads. Places of public recreation, knowledge, and refine- 
ment shall be organised as parts of the pub‘ic service. Pab- 
lic markets shall be erected in every town for the sale of 
goods in small quantities, of the best quality, at wholesale 
price. There shall be a great extension of the public service, 
on the model of the Post-oflice, for the common good. 
we may pass an opinion on the document which professes to 
explain and illustrate these principles, it is a weak and ill- 
written exposition of the crudest Socialism. Everyone who has 
read the writings of the French school knows what is coming 
when a Socialist begins to talk of “the State.” In Mr. Scott 
Russell’s “ programme” we have “the State” at every turn, 
The conception of some all-powerful, all-active, all-wealthy 
body which can supply all the wants of the people, “ organ- 
ise” everything, great and small, that needs to be done, and 
secure the services of multitudes of devoted administrators 
laboring “for the common good,” is familiar to the merest 
tyro in Socialism. Mr. Scott Russell has not got beyond it. 
“The State” is to find “homesteads” for the million and 
settle the million upon them; it is to fix the hours of labor 
and to punish anyone who exceeds them ; it is to supersede 
corn-dealers, cattle-dealers, bakers, and butchers, end distri- 
bute food throughout the land on a system analagous to-that 
by which the French Government victualled Paris during the 
siege. It is to take into its hands, first, the internal carrying 
trade of the country, and then an indefinite number of other 
trades, on the principle that the people can be better and 
more cheaply served by themselves, acting through their 
Government, than they can be served by private enterprise. 
Surely the “Council of Legislators,” if such a body exists, 
does not need to be introduced to such theories as these. We 
seem to recollect them as long as we can recollect anything 
political.— 7imes. 

There is nothing new in drawing the picture of an Utopia. 
Tn fact, there are few tasks more easy. The practicable, nay, 
even the possible, may be discarded, the operation of all 
known social and political laws may be ignored, the results 
of ages of experience may be forgotten, and the artist has 
only himself to blame if his work possesses a single blemish. 
Pain is an evil, and an evil generally supposee to be insepara- 
ble from human existence; but that is no reason why, if one 
desires to represent a state of existence in which everyone is 
happy and contented, pain in any of its manifold forms 
should find a place. The terms rich and poor, luxury and 
destitution, occur in every language in the world, but it is not 
therefore necessary that they should be employed by anyone 
desirous of describing a society in which great wealth and 
abject poverty would be unknown. Sir Thomas More has 
had many imitators, and so long as this world exists there 
will be found men who, either for the sake of indulging in 
philosophical romance or in the hupe that practical men will 
adopt their schemes, will propose at a single bound to alter 
the entire complexivn of society, and effect by a stroke of 
the pen some gigantic reform which put an end to evils and 
heartburnings from which no previous state of social exis- 
tence has been free. There is, however, a vast diiference 
between the purely philosophical jester and the enthusiast; 
and, while we may be amused by the wit of the one, we are 
likely to be amazed at the folly of the other. Where Swift 
or Wieland dazzles and entertains, the practical romancist 
bewilders and astounds. And hence it is that Mr. Scott 
Russell’s scheme—though we admit he has dealt as largely 
with the improbable as any of the writers we have named— 
his work, unlike theirs, is neither witty nor entertaining. 
Morning Post. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The Perseveranza of Milan positively contradicts the state- 
ment of some French papers that the Italians desire the 
restoration of the Bonapartist regime in France. Sucha 
statement, it says, is very prejudicial to Italian interests, 
“for it is calculated to alienate the sympathies of that party 
in France which has shown the most friendliness for Italy 
during the past year, and which, being truly liberal, is free 
from that narrow patriotism which characterizes so many 
Frenchmen, and caused them to lvok on the regeneration of 
Italy with envy and alarm....The Italians do not arrogate 
to themselves the right of determining what form of gov- 
ernment is best for France, nor have they any right to ask 
that France should act in accordance with their opinions. 
But,” continues the #erseveranza, “it ts stated that the Ita- 
lians would rather see the Empire in France than a Republic 
or a Monarchy, because the first seems to them more likely 
to be serviceable and well disposed to the new order of thin 
in Italy than the othey two. To this we will frankly reply 
that we are not aware that any Italians hold this opinion; 
and we are convinced, if there be any such, that they are 
geossly in error. Of all the foyms of Government that France 
may select, @ revival of the Empire would be just the one 
whose policy, being violently opposed by Liberal parties of 
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all shades, would be driven into an inevitable sub 
the clerical party. Even a monarchy under Henry 


with a monarchy, even though it were based on divine | damsel is too kind to one of her admirers, the chances are 
right; but no Liberal would support the Empire. The latter | that the offending lover is stabbed, speared, or shot. Indeed, 
would, if it were revived, have a brief and stormy existence, | a jealous rival, who suspects that the object of his affections 
and perhaps be forced to do as much evil for its restoration | is alone with another rival, will not unfrequently astonish 
as it did good in the first years of its rule. ...To Italy, as to | the happy pair by running a spear through the floor of mat- 
the rest of Europe, that form of government will appear the | ting on which, they may be reposing, and then there is a 


most suitable for France which would be most likely to suc- 
cced in putting an end to party contests and raising the coun- 
try from that prostration in which no civilized country can 


remain without degenerating. It can be said neither that this choice of a husband by a maiden. 


could not be done by a Republic, nor that it must necessarily 
be done by the Empire. 
interest of both countries to depend on their own efforts so 
to regulate their Government, their army, and their finances 
that each may become a valuable ally or a formidable ad- 
versary, as the case may be. In conclusion, the Perseveranza 
assures the French of the warm sympathies of Italy, and 
adds “that the relations between the two countries will be 
the more intimate and lasting, the more public opinion in 
France predominates over the Government and the State, 


as it does in Ltaly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“HOME RULE.” 


"The O'Donoghue has published a vigorous protest against 
the Home Rule movementin Ireland. He sees, as every man 
of sense must see, the utter fallacy of the audacious plea that 
the Imperial Parliament is incapable, of doing justice to Irish 
interests. In his earlier days the hon. gentleman was a rather 
hot patriot; but since then he has seen the Church disestab- 
lished and the land laws placed on a more equitable basis. 
He has no difficulty in showing how wide is the contrast be- 
tween Mr. Isaac Butt and O'Connell, and between the periods 
of agitation which the two names represent. The Home 
Rule programine he declares to be“ vague and illusory ;” and 
he urges that “the first duty of an Irish patriot is to advise 
his countrymen to accept the good offices of to-day as satis- 
faction for former misgovernment, to spurn with the resolu- 
tion of Christian men the odious evils of revenge and national 
hate, and to unite fn bonds of the closest union with a people 
who have all the disposition and all the power to make its 
friendship invaluable.” This protest is not at all likely to 
have much effect upon the leaders of the present movement. 


‘They have made their choice, and a change of front, in their 


peculiar circumstances, is not to be looked for. But The 
O'Donoghue cannot be alone, among what we suppose we 
may call the purely Milesian gentry, in condemning the en- 
terprise to which the Home Rulers have committed them- 
selves. The influence of such men must always be great in 
a country like Ireland, and one or two manifestoes breathing 
the same spirit as that of the member for Tralee would pro- 
bably do much io counteract the mischief which is being pro- 
duced by the inflammatory speeches of excited patriots, lay 
and clerical.— Manchester Guardian. 


——._—_———_. 


BURMESE COURTSHIP. 


We are convinced that it is the | has long since passed awa 


regular Burmese row, terminating very serionsly sometimes. 

his courting time in Burmah is nothing more than a relic 
of the old Hindoo institution known as the swayamvara, or 
This swayamvara was 
/once practised by the old military caste in Hindustan, but 
from the shores of India. Ne 
| doubt it was one of the Kshatriya customs, which the Budd- 





,, hists carried with them to Burm ah when they were expelled 


from India by the wars and persecutions ot the Brahmans 
some ten or twelve centuries ago. Thus the world moves on, 
and doubtless it will be discovered in due time that other old 
Kshatriya customs may still be found in Burmah. Gambling 
away a wile, which is often mentioned in Sanskrit tradition, 
and would be impossible in the India of the present day, has 
not unfrequently occurred in Burmah.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE VITALITY OF TITLES. 


That men should claim titles long after they have ceased 
to confer aay or to be legal is of course no matter for 
surprise. They are convenient to all their owners, because 
they reveal identity without the trouble of explanation, and 
to some of their owners because they secure a faint social de- 
ference which harmonises with their temperaments, while to 
others, possibly the majority, they are matter of pride, as re- 
calling histories or events which they are willing to have re- 
called. The puzzle of the situation is not that, but the readi- 
ness, er rather the eagerness, with which titular distinction is 
conceded by those who have it not. Laws or no laws, they 
will do it. That Dr. Manning should be called “ Archbishop 
of Westminster” is to half at least of the people of England 
an offence. They are not bound to call him so. Till last 
Session it was illegal to call him so. But they did and they 
do, and they will do for ages, that act of supererogatory cour- 
tesy. Why? Weare as much puzzled as Lord Houghton, 
who, with all his knowledge of many societies, confesses 
himself on this point utterly at sea, so puzzled that we are 
half tempted to think the habit arises from a quality devel- 
oped in men by the custom of ages, on the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis. It is not any reverence for history; for the English 
masses, Who are quite as careful about titles as their betters, do 
not know history, while the few thousands whodo make no 
distinction between Shiewsbury and Denman, between the 
heir of Talbot who conquered France and tbe heir of the last 
Lord Chancellor. It is not any reverence for the Peerage as 
a political institution, for title is conceded to men who are 
only Peers by — and to men like the Baronets who 
are not Peers at all. It is not deference for law, or rather 
legality, for no law guards the titles of courtesy, the Sover- 
eign never using them in. official documents without the dis- 
tinct reminder that she does so in deference to popular preju- 
dice. The Marquis of Hartington in the Gazette is only Mr. 


The Burmese are Buddhists, and Buddhism has nothing to| Cavendish, “commonly called” Lord Hartington, and he 


do with marriage. In other words, marriage is contrary to 


the principles of the Buddhist religion. The true Buddhist is | ment. 


would be so called if titles were proscribed by Act of Parlia- 
it may be that people are more courteous than they 


supposed to endeavor to escape from the universe of being; | are supposed to be, and therefore concede to men the address 


from a succession of transmigrations of the soul which would 
otherwise continue for ever. The Buddhist priest not only 


leads a life of celibacy, but will not sanetify the marriage tic | result. 


by his presence ata wedding. He has too much pity for those 
who marry or are given in marriage, and who are thus unable 
to escape from unending transmigrations. The result is that 
the young people have it all their own way, and the parents 
as little as the priests prevent their thoroughly enjoying 
themselves after their own ideas of admiring and being ad- 
mired, loving and being loved. Consequently Burmese 
courtships are about the pleasaptest things in their way which 
are to be found in all the semi-civilized world from Manda- 
lay to May Fair. They have nothing todo with capture, 
purchase, or dowry; with Welsh bundling or Scotch whist- 
ling. They are always nice, generally strictly proper, 
although not unfrequently accompanied by very serious 
quarrels, when diticrent gentlemen aspire to the same fair 
hand ; 

A Burmese damsel is demure, laughter-loving, and self- 
reliant. Her manner is graceful and pleasing. She wears a 


they are known to wish for, for there is certainly one case in 
our odd hierarchy of ranks in which courtesy has had that 
Baronets’ wives have no right to the title of “ Lady,” 
and are never so called in official papers, wherein their 
style is only “Dame;”’ but in spite of opposition 
from the Peeresses, which has now and again been 
fierce, they have insisted on their claim, and society 
has finally given way. Courtesy will scarcely, how- 
ever, explain the continued use of titles in a country 
like France, and by men who hate them; and we are 
driven to seek another explanation. We suspect that there 
exists in all men above the savages a perception, almost in- 
stinctive, of the value of social formulas, a sense that every 
habit which tends to regulate status tends to make intercourse 
exsier, not to others, but to themselves; that the desire to 
formulise facts into laws affects them in this, as in every 
other department of social life. They are willing to grant 
the labels which seem to organize those differences of grade 
which, as they must always exist till all men are cultivated, 
would otherwise produce confusion, or at least discomfort, by 


bright silk petticoat, a white jacket, a gold necklace, aud has | the tax they would inflict upon the memory.— Spectator. 


glossy black hair decked with flowers. She often smokes a 
green cheroot. Of course she has admirers, and she gives 
them all a fair chance. Every evening she receives a visit 
from all these young gentlemen; and such is the wayward- 
ness of human nature that the same swain willoften pay 


—_———»——_—_———- 


TUE ROYAL HOSPITALS. 
In the front rank of the hospitals stand those which are 


: “ > A ” * 
similar visits on the same evening to other young ladies of included under the name of “the Royal Hospitals ;” that is 


the same village or township. Thus courtship is always go- 


to say, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas's, and Guy’s. These 


ing on, and courting time has been an acknowledged institu- | are all under the care of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 


tion from time immemorial. 
Here some explanation is necessary. The Burmese even- 


‘ing is divided into three watches—namely, children’s bed- 


don, but each has its own separate board of management. 
The oldest hospital in the metropolis is St. Bartholomew's, 
which was founded by Rayhere in 1123, “ for the continued 


‘time, old folks’ bed-time,and young folks’ bed-time. Children’s | relief and help of an hundred sore and diseased.” In 1547 


bed-time is sunset, or shortly afterwards. 


Courting time 


it received a charter from Henry VIIL., and since that date 


begins soon after children’s bed-time, and it continues*long | has been one of the foremost among the general hospitals 


after old folks’ bed-time, which is about nine o'clock. Young |and medical schools of London. 


Next to it in poirt of an- 


, time depends a great deal upon the will and plea- | tiquity stands St. Thomas's, which was founded in 1553, and 
a ae ee people in question; say about eleven| which has lately been rebuilt on a magnificent site on the 


o'clock. ? 
When the hour of courting approaches the young 


river side, opposite the Houses of Parliament. Third upon 


lady | the roll of these splendid charities is Guy’s Hospital, which 


trims her little lamp, so that it gleams through the window, | owes its foundation to the liberality of Thomas Guy in 1721. 


and takesher seat upon a mat on the floor. Meantime the 


These three hospitals are distinguished from all others by the 


re be i i i i B ’ ich they enjoy. Each has an income of 
roung gentlemen have been putting on their best bright silk large endow ments whic \ 

marae Bg nondescript garment something between a pair of | about £30,000 a year, derived from estates or funded pro- 
trousers and a petticoat, have donned their clean white jackets, | perty, and it is this ample revenue which gives them their 


have tied colored silk handkerchiefs on their heads in the 


pre-eminence. ‘There are other hospitals which are older, or 


most approved style, and have turned out altogether in the | nearly as old, as Guy’s ; for example, the Westminster, which 


height of Burmese fashion. 


They enter, they seat themselves 
on the mats round the fair one, and then the “ chaffing” 


dates from 1719; St. George's, from 1783; the Middlesex, 
from 1745; and there are others which make up as many 


i successful i ac ods 3 i 30 ; t there are no other 
begins. If a gallant has been unsuccessful in a boat-race, or | beds—the London, for instance ; hu 
lias tumbled into the water, or has paid too much attention to | hospitals which have anything like the command of money 
another damsel, or has been deserted by another damsel, or| which the three Royal hospitals enjoy. And yet, notwith- 
has made himself ridiculous in any other way, the chances standing this great advantage, there are several institutions 


are that his feelings will behurt before the evening is over. 


in the metropolis which, in all that is essential to a good 


How the lady receives each lover, especially in the presence hospital and medical school, are not a whit behind St. Bar- 


of other lovers, is more than we can deseyibe. 
requires considerable altentjon, and the old 


She herself | tholomew’s or Guy’s. Indeed, it would almost seem asif the 
ple never | most wholesome thing for a hospital was to have to depend 
interfere. Indeed, why should the old folks interfere? The 


upon voluntary contributions, to have to justify its position 





young folks can take care of themselyes, and are only doing | to the generation to which it appeals for support, instead of 


These evening gatherings are generally very innocent, and | itsel 


no priest, and only held together by 


ection - | what they themselves did in the days when they were | resting upon the endowments of the past. It is then most 
- Would | young. 

have more independence and be better able to resist clerical i : 

infiuences ; for the clericais would support it as a matter of | the marriages which follow them are generally very happy, | 

course, while they would only tolerate the Empire in order | although sanctified b 

to get as much out of it as possible. Moreover, some of the the tics of mutual affection or the obligations of civil law. 

Liberals would be disposed to come to an understanding | Jealousy, however, is a master passion in Burmah, 


likely to be obliged to advance with the times, and to keep 


i on a level with the requirements of the age. There 
is, therefore, no reason to regret that the charity of the pre- 
sent day does not take the form of endowing new hospitals, 
but only of building them as occasion requires, and then 


and if a| leaving them to obtain year by year, by their own energy and 


activity, the funds that are necessary for carrying on their 
work of mercy. Before I quit the subject of the Royal 
Hospitals I might mention that at St. Thomas’s there is a 
system for training nurses under the Nightingale Fund. 

ere women of any station in life, who wish to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the art of nursing, can be received. 
Young women between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five 
are eligible. When admitted they are provided with board, 
lodging, and outer clothing free of expense, and are also paid 
£10 per annum for their services. They receive a practical 
training in the wards of the hospital, and are thus qualified 
for the highest brancbes of their occupation, including such 
posts as those of Lady Superintendents or Matrons of hospi- 
tals and kindred institutions—G@olden Hours. 


—_——)—— 


MR. SPURGEON ABROAD. 


Here we are again! The genuine original comic Christmas 
entertainment for this night only at the Tabernacle, Newing- 
ton. The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon will undertake, as usual, the 
part of Harlequin, while the Pope of Rome will do involun- 
tary duty as Pantaloon. Managers of other Transpontine 
houses may thank themselves that this formidable competi- 
tor appears only for one or at most two nights. We should 
fear that the best pantomime in London would fail dismally 
if it depended only upon speech and action unaided by one 
or more gorgeous transformation scenes. But, although Mr. 
Spurgeon premised to illustrate his lecture by dissolving 
views, the interest of the lecture was so absorbing that the 
audience would probably not have missed the illustrations if 
they had been forgotten by the lecturer. They desired to see 
Mr. Spurgeon and hear him talk. He has been on a holiday 
trip to Rome, and he was certain to crack some of his most 
racy jokes over the superstitious practices which he witnessed 
there...... As might be expected, Mr. Spurgeon was tremen- 
dously funny upon relics. Perhaps our’ own feeling in that 
respect docs not differ widely from Mr. Spurgeon’s, but we 
should not think of expressing it as he does. In Roman 
Catholic churches we see the reverential sentiment carried 
to an unwholesome, and it may be ludicrous excess; and at 
the Tabernacle, if we went there, we should perceive that 
the same sentiment was in lamentable deticiency. Mr. Spur- 
geon is very severe upon the degraded superstition which 
causes people to kiss the foot of St. Peter's statue at Rome, 
and it probably does not occur to him that the ladies who 
work slippers for his own feet would kiss them if they had 
the chance. The Roman form of idolatry has this advantage, 
that St. Peter’s statue will last for many generations, while 
Mr. Spurgeon is certainly mortal. The Church of Rome 
may boast with some show of reason that she is founded upon 
a rock, while the cohesion of the worshippers of the Taber- 
nacle depends upon the personal qualities of their minister. 
It is difficult to understand how a Christian can speak of any 
form of Christianity as Mr. Spurgeon speaks of Roman Ca- 
tholic doctrines and practices. And yet we felt certain, be- 
fore reading any report of Mr. Spurgeon’s lecture, that he 
would be overwhelmingly facetious about images. It would 
be a curious experiment to take an Italian priest of good 
power of observation and description to the Tabernacle, und 
set him to write an account of what he saw and heard there. 
Mr. Spurgeon at Rome wondered how humanity could have 
fallen so low as to worship relics. An Italian priest at New- 
ington might wonder how Divinity could have fallen so low 
as to dwell in the same place with purveyors of tea and cake 
and exhibitions of dissolving views. We should think that 
among all the unprepossessing British tourists who have 
afflicted the Continent with their presence during the last 
year, Mr. Spurgeon would bear away the palm. “The only 
relic he had brought away from Rome was the piece of wax 
candle he had used in the catacombs.” This statement was, 
of course, provocative of laughter. The mirth, however, has 
not been wholly on one side. Mr. Spurgeon preached in 
Rome, and, according to his own account, “ he was said to 
have said and done some very strange things.” We believe 
that since Mr. Spurgeon took to lecturing he has for the most 
part reserved for week-days the drolleries which used to or- 
nament his Sunday sermons ; but still he sometimes falls into 
the old vein, and if he happened to be in good temper and 
spirits, as he _—— was, at Rome, we have no doubt that 
he did say and do some things that would have appeared to 
us, who are used to him, very strange, and which by Italians, 
if they could have understood them, would have been ac- 
cepted as symptoms of adisordered mind. Mr. Spurgeon de- 
scribed the services he held in Rome, and the interruption of 
one of them by a secular priest, * who declined, however, to 
enter upon a public discussion.” We do not know what may 
have been the secular priest’s motive for thus declining. Per- 
haps he may have labored under a difficulty of understanding 
Mr. Spurgeon, or of making Mr. Spurgeon understand him. 
We can only express our profound regret that any impedi- 
ment should have existed to a performance which must have 
been even more amusing than a lecture by Mr. Spurgeon at 
the Tabernacle. The friends and admirers of Mr. Spurgeon 
would probably have taken care that he should not visit 
Rome before the Pope’s temporal power was abolished. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s rule seems to be, “‘ When you are at Rome do as 
you do at home,” and we cannot help fancying that even the 
presence of the troops of the King of Italy in that city does 
not free this rule from all danger in application. But proba- 
bly almost nobedy understood Mr. Spurgeon’s testimony 
against idols and relics, and people in general must have re- 
een him as a new variety of the race of harmless British 
unatics who annually squander their money on the Con- 
tinent.—Saturday Review. 

eS 


IN VENICE. 


No one should leave Venice without well studying the 
curious mosaics in St. Mark’s—that grand cathedral is at once 
a noble temple and an historical museum of unsurpassed in- 
terest. Here you may read of the religion, the riches, the 
liberality, the conquests, and the progress made in the arts, 





by that wonderful Republic of the past. Here are treasures, 
war spoils, from Constantinople and from Greece. Over the 
great door stand the gilded bronze horses, said to be the work 
of Phidias, placed there, I conclude, to show the Venetians 
what a horse is like, as they have no opportunity of studying 
the living animal. These were taken to Paris is trophies by 
the first Napoleon, and restored, to the great joy of the peo- 


\Ple, after the battle of Waterloo. It is difficult to imagine @ 
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city full of life without horses and without wheels, in which | The force of the decisions of such a tribunal would be mainly | 


you may walk certainly, but only through narrow lanes of | or wholly that of moral power. ( ‘ : 
ouses, where you may touch the walls on either side with | this power would absolutely render wars impossible, 0° suc- | second occasion on which such an occurrence his taken place. 
ceed in reconciling all cases of international dispute; but it, As in the former case, it has been found necessary to close 
It would be an infinite the building in which the female is placed, entirely—not evon 
gain over the existing system of brute force; and it would | the keepers entering it, except when absolutely neeessary— 
jin consequence of the extreme savageness and jealousy ex- 
for example, Professor Seeley and Mr. Frederick Seebohm, hibited by the mother. 
have advocated “ the ultimate sanction of international law fore the “little stranger ” can be exhibited. 
is physical force,” and that the representative Court of Jurists 
and there is one square patch called a garden, containing a| must have power to enforce their verdicts by the collec 
few trees; but with these exceptions there is no green thing | armies of the united nations in whose name they muy speak. | 
in Venice, and the nearest approach to vegetation must be | But not so. 


outstretched arms, where you come to bridges of steps every 
few yards ove: the numerous canals, and where the turnings 
are so intricate, and so much alike, that only by great care 


| 


can you find your way back to your hotel; a city wholly de- | prevent some wars at least, if not all. Some able writers, as, 


void of verdure, where all the vegetables and fruit consumed | 
have to be brought in barges daily from the mainland. In 
some of the courtyards you see a few orange-trees in tubs, 





| 


raging, as though vainly endeavoring to burst the slender | 
barrier. One of the most interesting sights in Venice is the 
glass manufactory on the island of Murano, where of late | 
years the making of the famous Venetian glass, so prized by 
antiquaries, has been revived and carried to great perfection. 
To our English eyes this glass may appear dull, and imper- 
fect in shape; but when we consider that all the beautiful 
vases, flowers, etc., we see, are made without model, simply 
shaped by the eye and hand of the workman, the marvel is 
that they are so true in form. A man will take a certain 
number of sticks of glass of equal length, resembling the 
peppermint-sticks so dear to children, and place them ina 
row on a sort of shovel; this he places in a furnace till the 
glass becomes partially fused; tben he takes another round 
iron implement, and twists the melted glass round it, and by 
turning it in various ways, and frequently placing it in the 
furnace for a few moments, it at last assumes whatever shape 
you please—either vase, goblet, or plate. When finished in 
shape, he takes a small quantity of dark red glass, passes it 
lightly round the edge,and thus forms the border. The 

reparation of the gold stone-glass, and the opal tint which 
is so much admired, is a secret recently re-discovered, I be- 
lieve, by Salviati,to whom we are indebted also for the 
modern mosaics, which from their beauty and durability 
will, I trust, ere long, be employed largely in wall decora- 
tions in England. The bugle and bead works are also cur- 
ious. A man takes a piece of glass from the furnace, blows 
down an iron rod into it; another man seizes it, and the 
two walk backwards from each other through a long pas- 
sage till the glass is drawn to the size of a bead or bugle; 
it is then cut into lengths, and the beads are filled with saw- 
dust, again fused, and rounded by friction, being shaken to- 
gether in a sack by a peculiar motion.—Churchman’s Shilling 
Magazine. 
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THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 


London by night may be seen in two or three aspects, with 
its brilliant and well-lighted shops, and its thronged foot- 
ways; with the shops closed, and only the public-houses 
open; and with the temples of Bacchus enveloped in dark- 
ness; and that strange silence in the streets —strange, at 
least, to a Londoner—which betokens that the metropolis 
has really gone to bed. This last aspect is what we call 
the night side of London. Such, however, are the exigen- 
cies of life in a great city that this period of inactivity does 
not last long; indeed, it can scarcely be said that the town is 
ever really quiet. Silence, even in the middle watch of 
the night, is occasionally broken by the rattle of a cab, or the 
dull rumble of a wagon bringing vegetables or meat to one of 
the great markets. Meat is frequently received at the mar- 
ket in Smithfield at two in the morning, and Billingsgate is 
all alive at three and four, Covent Garden receives its supplies 
at all hours in the night, and the people who live in its neigh- 
borhood can scarcely be said to enjoy any quictat all. But, 
ordinarily, in the main thoroughfares and by-streets, there is 
comparative silence at two o’clock which deepens into pro- 
found repose at three. Pass along the Strand at the last- 
named hour and note how altered is the aspect of the street. 
You may have seen it on a Sunday, when it looked squalid 
and miserable, with its closed shops, and its air of funereal 

loom. You had ample light to notice the wretched archi- 
tecture of the houses, which does not strike you when the 
shops are open; but at night the gleam of the lamps, while 
affording sufficient light for locomotion, does not reveal all 
the secrets of the mean and paltry buildings which line the 
thoroughfare. You see the general outlines, and nothing 
more; and if there is moonlight, the tall spires of the churches 
_ positively beautiful as they stand out clearly against the 


sky..... 

Bat day is breaking at last, with a faint grey glimmer, in 
the East, which gradually strengthens as_we take our stand 
in one of the deep recesses of Waterloo Bridge to watch its 
coming. There is no grander view anywhere than this view 
in the early morning from the Bridge of Sighs. At any time 
the scene is worthy of being transferred to canvass, and many 
a painter, from the novice to the master, has tried his hand 
upon it. The Houses of Parliament are deep purple in the 
gloom which yet rests upon them, the peddling details of 
their ornamentation are hidden, and one sees nothing but 
the grand outlines of the pile. The Embankment, with its 
line of yellow light, abruptly ends where Westminister 
Bridge strides gracefully over the stream, and on the left 
are the tall shot-towers, which make the water-side of Lam- 
beth so picturesque to the eye of the artist. The grey light 
of morning has now become more intense, and is rapidly 
deepening into a gorgeous blue. The smoke of yesterday is 
quite gone, and the buildings stand out clear and sharp in the 
pure atmosphere. St. Paul’s, with its colossal dome, seems 
within stone throw, and we count a score of spires from our 
noble vantage-ground. Here, at last, is the true aspect of a 
desolate city, for the ethereal air looks as if it had never been 
polluted by ,the breath of closely-packed millions. But for 
the rattle of the cabs, we could fancy that all these countless 
houses were but empty shells, or that the whole scene was 
but the effect of a mirage, which must roll away and leave 
the arid sand of the desert beneath.— Civilian. 


——_2e—__—_. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL FOR 
PRESERVING PEACE. 


Mr. J. Stuart Mill,in his “ Representative Government,” 
says of the United States—“ The tribunals which act as uw- 
pires between the Federal and the State Governments natur- 
ally also decide all disputes between two States. The usual 
remedies between nations—war and diplomacy, being pre- 
cluded by the Federal Union, it is necessary that a judicial 
remedy should supply their place. The Supreme Court of 
the Federation dispenses international law, and it is the first 
great example of what is now one of the most prominent 

wants of civilised society—a real International Tri bunal.”— 


AN 


would go very far in that direction. 


wrong. But the tyranny of a majority, or of a mob, whe- | 
ther it be a mob of nations, a Ku-Klux mob, or a Paris revo- | 


Therefore, the final power of an International Tribunai must 

be one of law—of law and of moral force alone. And such 

aforce would truly be amighty one. The imperfect example | 
of the Trent case showed that, even amid the most excited | 
passions, there was great weight attached to the quiet, digni- 
fied, collective verdict of the nations, when peacefully offered. 
It is precisely upon the peacefulness of the verdict that its 
influence would largely depend; for it is evident that, in 
many cases, the threat of armed compulsion, however deli: | 
cately and distantly implied, would make a high-spirited | 
nation prejudiced from the outset against the verdict tendered 
with such an alternative, incase of noncompliance. In 1861, 
an officer of the Federal Government, acting on a Lynchlike 
impulse, transgressed the law of nations by forcibly taking 
the two Confederate Ambassadors, Messrs. Slidell and Mason, 
froma British mail-steamer—the Trent. Almost immediately 
and spontaneously, the chief Courts in Europe communicated 
to the Washington Government their verdict that this act 
was contrary to international equity. And this simple 
“collective opinion,” definitely and unitedly expressed, 
greatly influenced the Federal authorities in arriving at their 
conclusion to surrender the two captives. In like manner, it 
may be confidently expected, a systematic utterance of the 
collective opinion of the family of nations, or of the chief of 
them, especially when given forth by a representative body 
of their best jurists or most intelligent men, would largely 
restrain war.—DPeace Society's Papers. 





It is not to be assumed that | gent’s Park, gave birth to a young one recently, being the 


tive | constituents on bis return from America, concluded his re- 

marks by saying :—“ Prior to my late journey I was familiar 
As long as armies are to be sanctioned at all, it | with theories as to other forms of government different from 
looked for on the Lido, that long, low, narrow tongue of | may be that the present system, bad as it is, isa less evil than | our own, but I never saw or heard so much of their practical 
land sheltering Venice from the waves of the Adriatic, which |the possible contingency of the brutal force of a fa-| working as Ihave done in the United States, It would be un- 
may be seen from the lagoon where all is calm, tossing and | mily of nations, who might happen to be in the wrong, | candid not to acknowledge that, while seeing much to admire, 
being united to crush one or more individual nations who | T have been most decidedly confirmed in the conviction, which 
might happen to be in the right. Truth often resides with | happily prevails almost univesally, that nothing could be more 
the small minority ; and even a majority of nations might be | unwise than to lift the anchor of monarchy in Old England, 
The frequent changes, the perpetual excitement, the disyrace- 
ful rowdyism so common in America, are alone sufficient to, 
lutionary mob, is apt to be the very worst of tyrannies. | warn us against substituting a Republic for a Monarchy.” 


was spoken of as ‘tthe joy of the Queen and the oce:n of 
merit.” 


Two sisters, very distinguished, of the first nobility, 1et.red 








o- 
ADIEU! 
BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


Adieu! The winds are blowing south: 
My sail swings in the barbor-mouth. 
Peace! seek no further my delay ; 
Pray ever for my safe return ; 
Poor, piteous faces, hide away 
Your tears that scald, your lips that burn. 
O blessed home, now lost to view ! 
My wistful eyes are seeking you, 
And, as the fading hiils go by, 
Witi all my yearning soul I cry, 
Adieu! adieu! 





Still southward blow the tedious winds: 
Small solace here the wand’rer finds. 
O faithless spirit of my youth! 
You brave me out upon the world ; 
Forsaking me too soon, forsooth, 
Ere scarce my banners are unfurled. 
O best-beloved! believe me true! 
I would the happy past renew ; 
But, drifting to an alien shore, 
My heart cries out, For evermore 
Adieu! adieu! 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


It is stated that the fund for the restoration of Warwick 
Castle has already reached £8,000. 

Under the Bank Holidays Act of last session, the 26th of 
December is to be kept as a close holiday in ali banks in Eng- 
land and Ireland, but not in Scotland. Under the same Act, 
New Year's Day is to be kept as a close holiday in all banks 
in Scotland, but not in England or Ireland. 

Mr. Longmore, banker, Keith, is about to erect and present 
to the town and parish of Keith 1 commodious hall, the want 
of which has been long felt in the locality. 


The following is a translation of the message sent by M. 
Thiers to the Queen on the occasion of the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales :—‘* May it please your Majesty to receive my 
congratulations and the expression of my joy upon hearing of 
the convalescence and the early impending recovery of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. God in His justice 
would not allow the Queen to be once more struck as a mo- 
ther, when she had already been so cruelly tried as a spouse. 
May your Majesty condescend to express to his Royal High 
ness the Prince of Wales my sincere devoteduess, and tell him 
with what anxiety news from him were expected at the resid- 
ence of the President of the French Republic while the 
Prince’s lite was in danger.” Her Majesty's reply, which 1s in 
English, is worded as follows:—‘‘ We all feel most obliged 
to your Excellency for your friendly despatch. The Prince of 
Wales begs to send you his grateful thanks and friendly com- 
pliments.” 

Mexico obtained an independent existence in 1 
that time it has had thirty-five presidents and d 

The London Advertiser says: Women are now wearing 
high heels to their boots, and piles of sham hair. So com- 
plains a contemporary through one or two columns. But why 
does lovely woman, who thus adds cubits to her stature, coun- 
teract herself by stooping to folly? A lady of five feet be- 
comes, say, five feet two inches per heels, five feet six inches 
per hair, five feet again per Grecian bend. The affectation of 
2 commanding figure is neutralized by the affectation of an 
arching back. Maria Agnesi invented a mathematical curve 
called the witch. But the Grecian bend is not worthy of Eu. 
clid. Arithmetic is enough to prove that to strut a few inches 
and to stoop a few inches, however fashionable and artistig, 
is as suicidal as it is unlovely, 


Pop-corn is a lnxuryin England, A firm in Galesburg, fl, 


821, and since 











has just shipped forty barrels of it to London, 




































































































The female hippopotamus in the Zoological Gardens, Ke- 


Some days must therefore elapse be- 


Mr. Donald Dalrymple, member for Bath, in addressing his 


In a Hindu prayer for his recovery, the Prince of Wales 


The following curious advertisement from the Pe(ites Aj/iches 
may interest some of our bachelor readers ;—‘* Marriages.-— 


rom the world, aged nineteen and twenty-three respectively, 
with a fortune of four millions each, desire to be united to two 
gentlemen, not older than fifty, possessing titles and fortunes. 
—Address for particulars, &c.” 

When so much is said of the cost of English elections, it 
has been mentioned, to sooth the British M.P., that the Paris 
elections cost from 35 to 40,000 franes each. 

Having appeased his hunger for buffalo, Alexis can now de- 
vote himself again to ‘killing the little dears.” 

“Sambo, my massa always trabble; yours ebber stay at 
home.” ‘* Dat bery true, Jim; but you know what tho pro- 
verb say—‘ rollin’ stone gadder no moss.” ‘* No, Sambo, but 
it gadder polish; and dat ’ere’s a qualification your massa 
stan’ bery much in need ob.” 

A lady in London got the idea into her head that the devil 
was in her and hung herself. If the women go to hanging 
themselves for a little thing like that, they are going to be 
scarce, that’s all. 

‘* 1 weeded my friends,” said an eccentric old man, ‘by 
hanging a piece of stair-carpet out of my first floor front win- 
dow with a constable’s announcement affixed. It had the de- 
sired effect. I soon saw who were my friends. It was like 
firing a gun at a pigeon-house, They forsook the building at 
the report. 

A correspondent writes to the Baltimore Sun, ‘that he 
takes no stock in the ‘new woman’s club,’ He says that the 
‘old woman's club’ is enough for him, frequently almost too 
much.” 

At a South of England watering place the police reports are 
given in poetry in the local paper. 

La Liberte thus describes the origin of the great English 
holiday :—‘* Christmas Day is better known as Boxing Day, 
because the inhabitants give each other a box (boite) of bon- 
bons in token of friendship; after the dinner of turkey and 
plum-pudding guests and hosts repair to the theatres to wit- 
ness the burlesques; over the door of the houses is suspended 
a sprig of box (branche de buis), and every time a lady and a 
gentleman cross each other there they kiss.” 

** Dreadful event this, sir, that has happened,” said an in- 
dividual to a high functionary of a certain Royal Burgh, 
** Bless me, what is’t?” ‘* Why, your neighbor —— has com- 
mitted suicide.” ‘‘Guid gracious, wha on?” anxiously in- 
quired the bailie. 

A rural correspondent writes: Looking through a visitor's 
book at a hotel at Ulverston the other day I found, inter alia, 
these entries: ‘‘Called here, Bread is buttered most sar- 
castically. Had to examine it very closely to see which side it 
was buttered on.” ‘This seems bad enough: but the next en- 
try is worse, It runs: ‘‘' The cheapest tea I ever had in this 
hotel—a young lady paidforit!” After this what wonder that 
I found in a firm feminine hand this quatrain :— 

There’s no belief in man— 
Not even in a brother; 

So girls if you must love, 
Love one another. 


A German nobleman asked the late Lord Barrington what 
was the English title of esquire. ‘ I cannot well define it,” 
he replied, ‘* because in Germany you have nothing corres- 
ponding to it; but it is considerably higher than a German 
baron, and something lower than a German prince.” 

A cool young gent all of the modern days entered a mena- 
gerie with a cigar in his mouth, when the proprietor quietly 
requested the visitor not to teach the other monkeys bad habits. 
The young man was equal to the occasion by producing his 
cigar-case und saying, ‘T'ry one. 

Try to get some friend who is not appy with his ailches to 
read this line:—‘‘The orn of the unter is eard on the ill.” 
And then this:—‘‘A art that is umble mig!it ope for it ere.” 
Then tell him to go away. That’s all. This idea we import 
from Liverpool, where it was manufactured by an eminent 
firm. 

The late Rev. Dr. Wightman, of Kirkmaboc, was a simple 
minded clergyman of the oldschool. When a young man he paid 
his addresses to a lady in the parish, and bis suit was accepted 
on the condition that it met the approval of the lady’s mother. 
Accordingly, the doctor waited upon the matron, and, stating 
his case, the good woman, delighted at the proposal, passed 
the usual Scottish compliment, ‘* Deed, doctor, you're far 
owre guid for our Janet, I’m sure she’s no guid eno’ for ye.” 
‘*Weel, weel,’’ was the rejoinder, ‘‘ye ken best, so we'll say 
nae mair about it.” No more was said, and the social inter- 
course of the parties continued on the same footing as before, 
About forty years after, Dr. Wightman died a bachelor, and 
the lady an old maid. 

Judge Jeffries, pointing with his cane to a prisoner before 
him, observed, ‘‘‘There is a great rogue at the end of this 
stick.” ‘The man replied, ‘‘ At which end, my lord ?” 

A country editor's sole editorial in one week’s issue was 
that ‘‘If anything will make a man feel juicy about the heart, 
it is to talk velvet to a pair of sky-colored eyes, by moonlight, 
in a clover-field,” 

According to the Paris correspondent of a contemporary, 
the Princess Marmalade, youngest daughter of the Emperor 
Solouque, has just been married to a grocer named Loustalot, 








living in the road leading from Paria to Vincennes, ‘The 
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THE ALBION. 





scribed as having red eyes. 
to marringe with a 
Marmalade in a grocer’s shop is unquestionable. 


The following anecdote exhibits a late Emperorof Russia in 
anew charecter, as well as records one of the most happy 


bride is twenty-seven years old, as black as ebony, and is de- 
It is not always a Princess stoops 
lebeian, though the appropriateness of 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
The thanksgiving ceremonies in St. Paul’s, London, for the 


escapes from an awkward position that ever was perfected by > = Prince of Wales are announced to take place 
wit and presence of mind. Some years ago there was a cele- | OP Me #/th Inst. 


brated comic actor at St. Petersburg named Martinoff. He 


The Prince of Wales contemplates a sea voyage. The royal 


had the most extraordinary powers of imitation, and was so | yacht Victoria and Albert is now refitting for his convenience, 
great a favorite with the public as sometimes to venture inter- | and during the month of April His Royal Highness will embark 


polations of bis own, instead of following the advice of ‘‘Hamlet” 


to his players, ‘‘to speak no more than is set down for them.’ 


for a cruise in tbe Mediterranean and to the Madeira Islands. 
The meeting in aid of the Livingstone expedition, held at 


The Emperor had a high chamberlain, or a person filling asimi- | the Mansion House, on ‘Tuesday night, at the call of the Lord 


lar office, named Polofttsky. Whether for fun ormalice, Martinoff Mayor, was well attended and quite successful, 


Subscriptions 


while performing, contrived to let fly some puns against this | were received to the amovnt of £3,000. Measures were taken 


great wan, which were very warmly received by the audience. 


to complete the organization and equipment of the relief ex- 


The consequence was, as soon as the play was over, the actor pedition and send it off at an early day. 


found himself in the custody of aguard of soldiers, whotook bim 
to prison, where he was told be was to be confined fora fortnight. 


Mr. Peter John Locke King, M. P., for East Surrey, in an 


- : : adcress delivered at Southwark, on Tuesday, said that the 
Not content with this, Poloffsky either told the Emperor him- |...) ; “ye ’ ’ 
self, or contrived that it should come to his ears, that the well-informed people of England were not uneasy about the 


player bad actually had the presumption to indulge in imita- 


tions of bis Imperial Majesty. On his liberation, Martinoff 


American treaty, 
Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, has requested the magis- 


went to court to pay bis respects, as usual, and the Emperor trates of Bolton to explain their inaction during tle late Dilke 


told him of the accusation, which he denied. ‘‘ Well,” said 


riots. Seventeen persons have been summoned to answer for 


the Emperor, ‘if you ever did so, let me have an imitation of | P@tticipation in acts of wanton destruction. 


myself now. We know you can do it if you choose.” This 
was an awkward and dangerous position for the poor actor, 


The British expedition under Gen. Bourchier, which is 
operating against the Looshais on the northeastern frontier of 


who felt be should get into trouble for either falling short of or | India, attached a force of the letter on the 2th ult., and in- 


overdoing the character. But the autocrat was determined, 
and there was no escape. Suddenly a bright thought struck 
Martinoff, and drawing himself up, he assumed the exact bear- 
ing and manner of the Emperor, and in a voice so like that it 
made every ove present start, he said: ‘‘ Poloffsky, give Mar- 
tinoff a thousand silver roubles.”’ ‘* Stop!” said the Emperor. 
**T have heard quite enough. The imitation is admirable, 
but the entertainment promises to be too expensive. Give 
him the roubles, Poloffsky; and now mind, sir, let this be 


the last time you mimic me here or elsewhere.” Itis, of 


course, unnecessary to say that Martinoff, who had expected 
nothing less than a journey to Siberia, was too glad to pocket 
the money and escape so easily. 


Shorthand Notes. —Arrest of Communists in Russia. Shouldn’t 
go there; they want reforms, and in Russia you must take 
things as things Czar. Man committed suicide from 
Blackfriars Bridge on Christwas Eve. It might have been 
dread of the next day’s dinner. Men charged with ‘‘ un- 








flicted considerable loss upon them. ‘The expedition also suf- 
fered some loss. having four men killed and a few wounded. 
Gen. Bourchier himself received slight injuries, 

The announcement is made that the War office has directed 
the confidential publication of the reports prepared by Colonel 
Chesney, R. E., during a recent tour of six months, for the 
purpose of gathering information for the Government on the 
various military questions arising out of the late war. 

The Captain Relief Fund amounts to £57,824, sufficient to 
carry out the schemes of relief originally contemplated. 

It is said that Lord Cairns, as Chairman of the Judiciary 
Commission, bas signed a report recommending that the 
number of county court judges should be reduced to thirty. 
The trustees of the Peabody Fund bave let out 500 houses, 
with planted gardens attached, at Brixton, to small families, 
in accordance with the directions of the late Mr. Peabody. 
Mr. Disraeli, who was recently elected Rector of Glasgow 


lawfully baving human bones in his possession.” These University, will visit Glasgow about Easter, in order to deliver 
charges should be more cleerly defined. All the people we the usual inaugural address to the students. 


know have buman bones in their possession, and would all 
jelly down into their boots if they hadn't. 
ceased leaves in bis will direction that his bearers are to be 
eight laborers ‘‘ not given to drink.” We trust that, on that 
very account, drink was given to them on the sad occasion. 
Man killed on the railway ; the ‘‘life preserver’ of the 
engine impaled him. The-term seems ironical. The imple- 
ment is probably irony. 


A Straightforward View—High Church Curate: And what 








do you think, Mr. Simpson, about a clergyman’s turning to| Noble. 


the east?—Literal Churchwarden: Well, sir, my opinion is 
that if the clergyman is goodlookin’, he don’t want to turn his 


back to the congregation! ——-—Parallels for the People—A 


bright idea is that of establishing ‘‘ public-houses without 
drink.” 


Mdlle. Emma Albani, the Canadian Nightingale, who bas 


Parson de-| just been singing with great success at Florence, will make 


her debut in London at Covent Garden in April next. 

A large wreath of holly, mistletoe and laurel was placed this 
Christmas, by an unknown hand, upon the tomb of Charles 
Dickens in Westminster Abbey. 

The largest iron casting ever attempted has been success- 
fully achieved at the Elswick Ordnance Works, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, under the direction of Sir William Armstrong and Capt. 
It was a huge anvil block, weighing 125 tons, to be 
used with a 20-ton double-action forge hammer, for perform- 
ing the necessary forging for the 35-ton Armstrong gun. 

The London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury says the 





Would it not be improved upon by the institution postal authorities have now under their consideration an in- 


of restaurants without meat?———In Vino Memoria—Major | VeBtion by which the handwriting of persons telegraphing a 


Portsoken (a pretty constant guest): Isay, Buchanan, this 5 


isn't—(another sip)—the same champagne!—Scotch Butler : 
Na, that’s a’ dune. 
vere sbare o't, major !—Punch. 





will be tr itted by the telegraph. 
No less than 208 fatal street accidents occurred in London 


There was thrutty dizzen ; and ye’ve had during the past year, being an increase on either of the two 


preceding years, even allowing for the increased population. 


The Real Ring Fence—It is not inevitably true that fellows The Registrar-Genoral remarks on this, ‘* Some decisive steps 


who are always bucketing about are within the pale of society. 


——Musical Note—We beg to inform an inquiring corres- 
mdent that ‘‘The Flag that Braved a Thousand Years” 


must be taken to put a stop to this open slaughter of people 
in the streets.” 


A lady at Swansea has eloped. The curious part of it illus- 


is not the same as the ‘‘ Baby Bunting” of nursery song.—— | trates that it is never too late to be bad, for she is the mother 


Fun. 
A farmer has no right to pull the ears of his corn. It is un- 
kind.—-——A Great Virtue in aS reckl 





——.| of the Earl of Romney, Mote Park, Kent. 
Old meids should always go to the theatre before the rise of | the babit of 


of thirteen children, and is close upon sixty. 

A sad occurrence happened on the 11th ult., at the residence 
His lordship is in 
iving an annual ball to the servants and their 


the curtain, because then there is a chance of an overture.—— | friends, and the event came off on the evening named. A few 


The most tasteful haredresser in the world—The cook. 
Steam is a servant that sometimes blows up its master. 








minutes before midnight a young woman named Annie Laura 
Hollard, the still-room maid, having ju t danced, sat down on 


Jndy's housemaid says the street door doesn't talk, but she is | sofa, saying that she felt unwell, and almost directly after- 


answering it all day long.—Judy. 


wards fellon her face to the floor and expired. An inquest 


Family jars are always deplorable ; but how sad when they | *®S held on Friday evening, and a verdict of death from natu- 


result in blows—in other words, become slap-jars/ 








reigners. 
whale’s back ?—Their antenns (there a’nt any. )—JIvriet. 


MRS, WASHTUB ON TELEGRAMS. 


Ab, drat them nasty telegrams that keep folks all in such a|*™bseription. 


flurry, 
Whenever there's the least to-do, with constant worry, worry 
worry! 


What parts of butterflies are like feathers on a | between them and educated English , 


"The | Tal causes was rendered. 
Democrats’ Last—All men who continue to uphold monarchical 
institutions are to be treated as aliens, and dubbed for. 


As the number of Orientals resident in London increases, 
the want of an adequate or regular means ef social intercourse 

1 more appa- 
rent. To remedy this, it is proposed to hold a social meeting 
once a week at rooms to be engaged for the purpose, the ex- 
penses of which reunion would be defrayed by a small annual 
Many influential persons have given their ad- 
hesion to this movement. Among them may be mentioned 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Halifax, Lord Lawrence, Sir Ronn- 
dell Palmer, Sir Bartle Frere, the Maharajah Duleep Singh, 





I recollect in my young days when there was no sitch expec- |‘¥¢ Nawab Nazim of Bengal, the Master of the Temple, Pro- 


tation 


And news to travel took its time, suspense was bore with 


resignation. 


fessor Amos, and several distinguished ladies. 

A young man is in custody at Linslade, Leighton Buzzard, 
for having perpetrated a most extraordinary hoax. It appears 
that on Sunday he went to the residence of Sir James Paget, 


What was to be, we used to say, would be, and couldn't be | in London, stating that Baroness de Rothschild was seriously 


prewented, 


Which ‘twas consolin’ for to think, and made one happy and | quired a. 


contented. 


ill at Mentmore, near Leighton, and that bis services were re- 
‘The man was of highly respectable ap- 
rofessed to be in the service of the Baron. Sir 





P , and p u 
What would be we should live to see, if wo lived long enough, | James with all possible haste prepared for the journey, and, 


"twas certain, 


accompanied by the young man got a mail train from Euston 


And p'rhaps it might a mercy be the future was behind the | to stop at Cheddington, from which he posted to Mentmore, 


curtain. 


Misfortunes came, as come they must, in this here wale of trile | found that the Baroness was quite well. 


and sorrow, 


On arriving there the young man went to the front entrance, 
and on the footman coming, and inquiries being made, it was 
It then became ap- 
parent that it was alla freak of the young man, Sir James 


But then, if bad news come to-day, no news was like to come | Stayed the night with the Baron, and the young man was place 


to-morrow. 


d 
in the safe custody of the police. He is evidently of unsound 


No news was good news people said, and hoped meanwhile mind, about 27 years of age, and itis believed that he isa 


they might be better. 
Leastways until the next day's post brought ‘em a paper or 
letter. 


"Tis true, relief as soon may come, sometimes, by artificial 


light nin’, 


Whe days and weeks of dark and storm you've undergone | all were anxiously waiting. 


afore the bright’nin’; 


All's wall as ends well, thanks be praised, the croakers found 


themselves mistaken— 


But A pe plaguey telegrams how my poor old narves have | soon to part company. 
bin shaken! 


solicitor's clerk in London. It is understood no charge will 


riends. 
A curious conclusion to a marriage in Caithness-shire is re- 





[Fen. 8, 1872. 


father’s home on Sabbath morning. The event has caused an 
intense excitement in the district, and the utmost sympathy 
is felt forthe unfortunate lady. How the bridegroom may 
take the affair can only yet be conjectured. 

Bishop Moriarty, of Kerry, bas written a long letter against 
home rule, and it is said the Roman Catholic bishops will 
labor to change the purposes of the British Government (as re- 
cently explained in reference to education, by Lord Harting- 
ton), through offering in return for priestly control in educe- 
tion, to muzzle the home rule agitation. Papers containing 
the letters of Dr. Moriarty and the O'Donoghue, were burned 
publicly in Killarney, on the 11th ult., and the O'Donoghue 
has been asked to resign by his constituents, on the ground 
that his political opinions do not agree with theirs, and also 
that he does not attend to bis parliamentary duties. 








Tux New Dominion.—The Boys’ Home in Belleville, Ont., 
was destroyed by fire at an early hour January 29, and one 
boy was ‘surned to death. The night was intensely cold, and 
the inmates barely escaped in their night clothes, Loss $8,000; 
insurance $2,000. The Home was established by and was 
under the control of Miss McPherson, who, during the past 
two years, has brought out a number of orphan children from 
England, and provided for them in Canada. A disastrous fire 
occurred also in Norwich, Ont., on the same day, which de- 
stroyed fifteen business houses. 





THE CONTINENT. 


It is said that the Commission of the French Assembly on 
the Capitulation is in a position to pass a severe sentence on 
Marshal Bazaine. 

General Cissey, Minister of War, on Tuesday, stated to the 
Committee of the Assembly that it was impossible at present 
to raise the state of siege in Paris, because of the presence in 
the Republic of Bonapartists and liberated Communists, who 
would lose no opportunity to create disorder. ‘The General 
further stated that of the Communists captured by the Gov- 
ernment 19,222 had been liberated, 3,473 were sentenced to 
various punishments, and 12,045 were still confined in the 
hulks at the naval stations of the country. Advices from 
Ajaccio say that many Bonapartists are arriving in Corsica, 
and that a letter from Napoleon is soon expected. 

It is reported that M. Picard will shortly submit a motion to 
the National Assembly providing for the consolidation of the 
Republic ; and that a counter proposition will be put forward 
by the Orleanists appointing the Duke d’Aumale Lieutenant- 
General of France. 

A manifesto has been issued by the Count de Chambord to 
the French people. The Count claims as of yore the right di- 
vine, and says: ‘‘I shall never abdicate my claim to the 
throne of France. I shall never forsake the monarchical prin- 
ciple which I bave preserved intact for 40 years, and which 
is the last hope of France’s greatness and liberties. Csesar- 
ism and anarchy threaten France because ber salvation is 
sought in personal questions and not in principles. I shall 
ever uphold the flag of France and aid in restoring the 
ancient prestige of her armies. Time presses, and alliances 
and reorganization are urgent. The happiness of France is 
my only ambition, and I will never consent to become a revo- 
iutionist where I am the legitimate king.” 

The committee of the patrons of the movement for rais- 
ing subscriptions to pay the German indemnity, have an- 
nounced their preference for a national loan ot four mil- 
liards of francs. 


The Berlin official military weekly journal announces that 
the re-equipment of the German forces is complete, and 
the army again*in a position to take the field at a moment’s 
notice. The activity in the military workshops since the war 
has been immense. 

A German financial association has made an offer to the 
Italian Government to execute in three years all the works of 
fortifications r ded by the Def Cc issi The 
capital would have to be reimbursed in fifteen years with 6 per 
cent. interest. The Minister of Finance is understood to ap- 
prove the proposal, 


Intelligence has been received in St. Petersburg of the to- 
t 1 destruction, on January 29, by an earthquake, of Scha- 
machi, a town of Asiatic Russia, Trans-Caucasia. From the 
few details received of this terrible disaster, ‘t is learnad that 
the shocks were protracted, and that many lives—the number 
is not stated—were lost. 











.A disturbance at Barcelona on Monday was caused by the re- 
sistance of the people tothe payment of the octroi duties. A 
large mob assembled at one of the gates of the city and threat- 
ened the customs officers with violence. The pclice interfer- 
ed and some shots were fired. The sioters were dispersed with 
difficulty, but the city has since been quiet. Two of the 
rioters were killed and another wounded. 

A Madrid telegram states that the King of Spain has placed 
at the disposal of the Empress Eugenie a commission of lieu- 
—_ of infantry in the Spanish army for the Prince Impe- 
rial, 

The Pope on tke 27th granted an audience to the Grand 
Duke Michael, brother of the Czar of Russia. This is re- 
garded as indicative of a reconciliation of the differences which 
have existed between his Holiness and the Czar. It is report- 
ed that the Pope will, in return for permission to fill the va- 
cant Polish Episcopal Sees, expressly sanction the adoption of 
the Russian language in the Roman Catholic churches of those 
provinces, with a mixed population lying between Russia pro- 
per and Poland proper. A new religious journal bas been es- 
tablished in Rome; which will oppose the dogma of infalli- 
bility. Pere Hyacinthe is to be oue of the contributors. The 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies have agreed to report 
in favor of a loan of 300,000,000 lire. 

The carnival season in Rome promises to be more brilliant 
than last year. Prince Doria gives two grand balls shortly, 
and as has been frequently the case in the Doria Palace on 














a| be made against him, but he will be delivered over to his | 
f ‘ 


similar occasions, English ladies move heaven and earth to 
obtain invitations. The Princess Teano will also give two 
balls this season. Besides the usual series of private enter- 
tainments we are to have three subscription balls and suppers 
; at the Hall of Dante, and a fancy ball to wind up with. 
At the next Consistory at Rome, it is said 15 prelates not 
| residing in Italy will receive Cardinal's hats. 

The International Society has not been very successful in 


lated. The bride, who retused to be married, was prevailed | obtaining adherents in Denmark. A meeting was lately held 
upon to go through the ceremony, for which bridegroom and | at Copenbagen, at which the Socialist—a journal interdicted 
When the ceremony had been | by the police—was to be read, when about 500 persons were 
completed, and the ring put on her finger, the lady threw it | present, most of whom were merely spectators. No enthu- 
away in disgust. Eventually the bridegroom and bride left in | siasm of any kind was displayed. A meeting was likewise at- 
& post-cbaise on their way to their Highland home, but only | tempted at Roeskilde, the ancient capital of Deumark, but 
omewhere to the south of Helmsdale | the workmen expelled the International delegates, to whom 
the newly-wedded wife made her escape, and reached her! they would not listen. 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 
BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
Watt Srreet, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 


HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, ELISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


11 NASSAU STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


take a westward course to Buffalo, and|on the harbor. The buildings number over|General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
| thence by the most practical route to Chicago. | 20,000, exclusive of the Federal structures 


The company has purchased the New York | erected, or being built, and to which the Gov- 


boken. 


| When we consider the unexampled extent 
|in the insurance companies doing business 
{in that city, it is gratifying to point to the 
returns of the British associations under that 
|trial. One, of these companies, however— 
the + poe of London and Liverpool—had 
closed some time since its agency there, and 
thus escaped loss. The Queen has a capital 
of two millions sterling, and possesses in assets 
in this country upwards of seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Among its trustees and 
directors are to be found some of the best 
| business names in this city, and its record 
| under its present manager, Mr. William H. 
Ross, is of that sterling character that will 


jrender it more and more popular among 
those who bestow upon it their insurance 


patronage. 


condition. A 


afloat. 





Overend, Gurney and Co. in its last year 


in 1847 and 1857. 
by past experience. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & OO. F. BADGER. 











CHARLESTON BANKERS 


A. C. 


KAUFFMAN. 


dear money. Then it will be seen whethe 


may come with unusual quickness. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Frivay P, M., Feb. 2, 1872. 


Times are somewhat dull and inanimate 


in Wall street, but there are signs of a cessa- 
tion of this masterly inactivity within a 
short period, probably in favor of a renewed 
advance in speculative stocks, although they 
are already estimated in many cases as being 
quoted above their intrinsic value. The 
money market works casy at fron six to 


seven per cent., and as currency is accumu- 
lating at the centre, there is a probability 
of lower rates ruling within the immediate 
Discounts are in better demand at 
Gold is steady at 
1091g and 34, with moderate transactions at 
the latter quotation, and Foreign Exchange 
is firm at 10914 for 60 days and 109%, and 34 


future. 
rather enhanced rates. 


for bankers short sight. 


The following are the latest steck quota- 


tions : 
Jan. WB. 
American Gold........... 1M4@G@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... 104 @I101'5 
i sevccee SBK%@ 33% 


Feb. 2. 
1024@ — 


aes ak a eis 
Erie preferred 





.. 66 @ HT “ob @ 
Warlom.... ...:. -. 1146 @— 1% @ 118 
Tilinois Central. iBO¥@ -- 130 @ — 
Lake Shore..... waa ~ OL @ 9% 
ichigan Ce 7%; 1:8 118 @II86 
N. Y. Central and H . 


W@ I% 





N.Y.C. & H. Scrip....: ( 
Northwestern............ T24@ 7275 iW4@o@ — 


Northwestern pref ...... 914@ 92 W%~@® 9% 
| aoe ont _ ssippi.. HES ¢ 47! 4'.@ 165, 
“  Seeeerer x@ — BRAG — 
0 eee 92 @ 9235 917,@ 9 
ock Island............. 1N04@0% = 111.@ — 
Sas soiviinn scan 113\%@l114 6 1154 @1153, 
ESSE 5H .@ 567% 534) Shy 


St. Paul preferred........ 


Union Pacific............ 384M 383, 381, — 
Wabash and W.......... TUG TH, 755,@ 757 
Western Union. 724@ — 2'.@ 





Adams Express 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 


a 4p" 
U. 8. Express............ 60K@ 61 63 a. 64 | them on the lands granted by the said govern- 
Welle, FEES. ...0252 scve x@ — 63 @ 654 | ments. Signed — George Laidlaw, James 
1. » wr ¢s 
In these times, when the subject of savings Turner, Adam ! Brown, F. W. Cumberland 
; = | John B. Robinson, Archibald McKellar, 


banks is so ——_ canvassed, it is well 
) OX of some of the old in- 
stitutions of the city which have gained to 


to examine the recor¢ 


themselves high repute for their prudent 
and conservative management. 
these we may mention the Manhattan Savy- 


ings Institution, 644 and 646 Broadway, whose 


twenty-first annual report is to be found in 
another column. The exhibit becomes more 
favorable the more the details are examined, 
as the investments are certainly estimated 
beneath their market value, and this fact en- 
sures great security to the depositors, and 
shows that the Manhattan is very ably 
managed. 


New York is likely to be greatly benefited 
by the completion of the New York and 
Oswego Midland Road during 1872, and the 
success of this enterprise is to be followed by 
another trunk line to the West. We allude 
to the New York, West Shore and Chicago 
Road, to extend up the west shore of the 
Hudson from New York City, thence it will 


liament has lately published a notice for an 
act to incorporate the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, with power to construct a 
railway frcm the Pacific Ocean toward the 
Rocky Mountains, and from such points as 
may be selected east of the Rocky Mountains 


|of the Chicago fire, and the losses entailed | 


As yet, says the Heonomist, there is every 
evidence that the Money Market is in a sound 
reat number of foolish 
schemes are undoubtedly launched, but few 
in comparison with the whole number really 
The lesson of 1866 is still, to some 
extent, remembered. The number of per- 
sons throughout the country who were then 
ruincd, or nearly ruined, by taking shares in 
bad companies, operates as a diffused warn- 
ing. There is now no sueh great firm as an 


preferring bad investments for itself, and by 
its example recommending them to others. 
The reserve in the banking department of 
the Bank of England was never so great as it 
is now; and the recent policy of the bank 
gives good evidence that they will not be 
caught with an unprepared till, as they were 
Still, we must be warned 
Socner or later, the 
present accumulated saving will find an out- 
let satisfactory to the holders of it; soorer 
or later, the present period of cheap money 
will be followed by an opposite period of 


the investments which the new capital has 
accepted are sound or unsound; then we 
shall have the condition of the trade of the 
country stringently tried; and that period 


The official Gazette of the Dominion Par- 


j and Fort Lee Railroad, which gives an entry | ernment will, it is believed, add others; for 
| to the city and locates the line as far as Ho-| San Francisco, although only the tenth city 


in the Union in population, ranks fourth in 
maritime importance, having paid last year 
$8,000,000 into the Custom House, 

In the value of its commerce, the port is 
exceeded only by New York and New 
Orleans—the total amount of its foreign and 
domestic exports, in gold and produce, the 
last fiscal year, having been $64,000,000, of 
which $32,000,000 was foreign. ‘The number 
of vessels arrived during the year from for- 
eign and Atlantic ports and coastwise was 
3,620. Six lines of ocean steamers connect 
with the principal sea ports, north end south, 
and with China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
Jand and the islands of the Pacific. During 
the last year the city paid $18,000,000 in 
Federal taxes and duties, and its Internal 
Revenue tax is larger in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants than that of any other 
city in the United States. 

The total operations of the Branch Mint 
in San Francisco (where, since its establish- 
ment, $321,000,000 in gold and silver have 
been coined) amount to more than one-half 
of the entire coinage at the Philadelphia 
Mint since the organization of the United 
States Government. Occupying such a posi- 
tion, therefore, relatively to the national trade, 
finance and revenue, San Francisco may 
reasonably expect increased outlays by the 
Goyernment. This Branch Mint now being 
built, will be on a scale in keeping with the 
>| above figures. Larger and more commodious 
buildings are also required for the United 
States Customs, Courts, Internal Revenue 
and other Federal purposes. 


The freight and passenger traffic by the 
principal steamship lines between this port 
and the leading ports of Great Britain and 
Germany, notwithstanding the moderate 
rates, return munificent profits on the capital 
invested. Owing to the improvement in the 
hulls, since the adoption of iron as the chief 
material of construction, and to the improve: 
ment in marine engines, by which the con- 
r}sumption of coal per horse power has been 
so largely reduced, cargoes can now be pro- 
fitably carried by steam, at rates of freight 
that would have been ruinous to shipowners 
twenty years ago. A first class steamship 
now, with a consumption of less coal, and 
with the same crew, can carry six times the 
cargo that made a full trip for a steamer of 





the first class then. 


Another Trans-Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany is about to spring into existence, for 
the express purpose of connecting the great 


toward the Pacific Ocean, connecting the 
seaboard of British Columbia with the rail- 
way system of Canada; such railways to be 
constructed upon such route, and from such 
points as its eastern and western termini as 
shall be selected or approved by the Govern- 


bread-producing regions of the West with 
the largest iron manufacturing centre of the 
world. The Marquis of Bute, it is stated, 
has made arrangements with the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad to run two steamers 
from the Jersey City docks of the Pennsyl- 
vania road to Cardiff, where new docks have 


109 gM 109s, 


314 @ 313, 


D754 VT 
33 9354@ 935, 


Among 


ment of Canada, with power also to construct 
branch lines to the Sault Ste. Marie, to Fort 
William, to Pembina, and to all such other 
points on the frontier of the Dominion of 
Canada as may be deemed advisable; and 
also with power to construct or join in con- 
structing a bridge across the Sault Ste. Marie, 
and toown and work steam and other pas- 
senger and freight vessels upon all lakes 
touched by such railway or its branches. 


Nipigon Bay, or a point between both 


and other vessels on Rainy Lake Winnipe, 


the Dominion of Canada for the construction 


tory, and reflects great credit on the execu 
tive officers of the company. 


PreseNt Ceonpition oF SAN FRANCISCO 


continued progress. 





more than 20 years, while thousands from 
|there have contributed to the growth of 
thriving cities and towns in neighboring 
counties. The corporate limits of San Fran- 
cisco embrace an area of 86 square miles, 
| having ten miles of available wharf frontage 


By the end of the year it is ex- 


pected that steamers of 2,500 tons burden will 
make weekly trips between New York and 


Tue Comnace System or GERMANY.— 
The Berlin Borsen Zeitung publishes a sketch 
of a new coinage bill which will be intro- 
duced inthe next session of, the German 


Also for a charter for the construction of a 
railway from a point on Thunder 4 d or 
ays 


on the north coast of Lake Superior to a 
point on Rainy Lake, and from thence to 
Fort Garry, in the province of Manitoba, 
with power to build, own and operate steam 


and the waters between said lakes—the said 
railway to be built in sections, the first sec- 
tion to extend to a point on Rainy Lake, the 
second section to extend to a point on Lake 
Winnipeg, and the third section to extend to 
Fort Garry, with provisions for obtaining 
aid in its construction by land grants, money 
subsidies or guarantees from the Government 
of Canada and provinces of Ontario and 
Manitoba; and with power to stipulate with 
immigrants and other parties in and out of 


of the works of the said railway, and to settle 


William MeGiverin, George Stephen, Angus 
Morrison, Thomas Vick, Charles McKinnon. 


We call attention to the statement of the 
Home Insurance Company in another col- 
umn. Considering the losses incurred through 
the Chicago fire, the exhibit is very satisfae- 


—A brief summary of the present condition 
of this city, which we make from the Mayor's 
address, while it illustrates what has been 
accomplished, must be accepted as indicating 
The population, num- 
bering at least 165,000, embracing all nation- 
alities and creeds, have gathered in a little 


Reichstag, providing for small coins to cor- 
respond with the new gold coinage esta- 
blished last session. According to this sketch 
the new bill establish the mark of 100 pen- 
nies as the unit of account, and the following 
will be the small coins:—1. A ten-penny 
piece, 1,085 of which will contain a pound 
of fine silver, and 227 7-10ths will weigh a 
pound. 2. A five-penny piece, with half the 
value in silver and half in copper. 3. A two- 
penny piece in copper. 4. A one-penny 
piece in copper. Higher Silver Coins:—5. 
A quarter-mark piece, value 25 pennies. 6. 
A half-mark piece, value 50 pennies. 7. A 
mark piece. 8. A three mark piece, corres- 
ponding to the present thaler. As the gold 
money established by the last bill was to cou- 
sist of 20 and 10 mark pieces, the whole new 
coinage system, if this bill is carried out, will 
consist of 10 coins—the gold pieces corres- 
1} ponding to our sovereign and half soveiseign, 
but worth respectively 5d. and 2444. less ; the 
higher silver coins (quarter-mark, half-mark, 
mark, and three mark) corresponding to our 
,| three-penny piece, sixpence, shilling, and 
what would be a three-shilling piece, if we 
had such a coin, but all of fractionally less 
value, corresponding to the less value of the 
gold coins; and the smaller silver and copper 
pieces (ten, five, two, and one pennies) corres- 
ponding to our penny and halfpenny, and 
what would be the fifth and tenth of our 
penny, but all of fractionally greater value 
than ours—the German ten-penny piece be- 
ing the 200th part of 19s. 7d., whereas our 
.| penny is only the 240th part of 20s. The 
new German coinage will thus, in small mat- 
ters as well as great, approximate in aper- 
plexing fashion to the English system with- 
out obtaining any of the advantages of iden- 
tity. The conversion of one money into 
the other will be as difficult, the Heonomist 
says, as ever. From the declaration that the 
mark is to be the unit, the intention apparent- 
ly is to have a double standard, since the 
gold coin by the former Act was made a legal 
tender; but this point will remain in doubt 
till it isseen for what amounts the new silver 
money is to be made legal tender. 





STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | 


U.S. Obligations, 
A | Serer | 
SG. Sa, “14 Comp... ...+0- 
. 8. 6s, "Bl coup. ..... 

reg . 
S. 6s, 5-208, “$2 coup 
. 8. 6s, 5-208, “G4 coup ‘ 
. 8. 6a, 5-208, 65 coup............. 

8. 5-2 

Ss 

Ss 


-—— 





. bs, ds, “67 coup 
» 


eacaca 


S. Gs, 5-20s, “68 coup. 
. 8. 5s, 10-408, coup... 


State Bonds. 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
do = coupon 0 
do —_6s canal loan 1872 
reer 

do rr,” FOE 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em.... 
Re Serer 
Georgia ts, “72 coupon 

do ‘%,new...... 
Illinois Canal Bonds, *70....... 
Rs sitnan ysis sense: 8a>eaeves 

do ee VL iebaaiedineeee 
Michigan ts, “73—'83..... 
Missouri 6s, ¢ oe ae tat 

do 6s, H. & St. Jos.... 
N. Carolina 6s old.. 

do 6s new... 
BOOS, T....0- 00625 Nicbevuew ania 
South Carolina G6..............s000. 
ES Rae 
do IP TRI ks:0'9 36 -sa00008 

Virginia "65 Vel APRS 

do new Bonds......... 








Rallroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage. ....... 
do 2d mortgaye pref... . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort. 
Butlalo, N. Y. & Erie ist mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds. ... . 
Chic, Burl, & Quincy &s, Ist_ morts. 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund , 
do Ist mortgage......... 
do TIncome..... es 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort... .. 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund. . 
do Ist mort...... 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s. ... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F 
do wa mert....... 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund : 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort 
do 2d mort... 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort 
do eee 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.... 
Eric 1st mort. extend. .............. 
do Ist mort. end........... 
Galena & Chic. ext. .. 
2d mort ... 
Great Western Ist mort., “88. 
) 2d mort., "93... 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert........ 
Harlem Ist mort. 7s... .......... r 
do ist mort. and Sinking Fund. 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85 
Illinois Central 7s °75..... .. 
SE: PON iin Kins ginisiessnlovees 
Michigan Central &s, 1882 Ree 
Mich. South. & N. 1, 7s Sink Fund... 
« do 2d mort.... 
Morris & Essex Ist mort 
re 
New Jersey Centra! 2d mort....... 
do er 
New York Central 6s, °83........... 
do 6s, Sub’n..... 











do iy pee 
New York & New Haven 6s...... 
Ohio & Miss, Ist mort............ : 
oO Dn ae rikedics aunt 
ae 
Pittsh. 
do do 2d mort... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. [~¥ by Missouri +i a 
quincy & T 
NIE 5.6 6-6. 464hon wisins'aiees 
St. Louls & tron Mountain. 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony. 
do Ist mort. ext .... 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s....... 
Alt. ——— Haute 


ol, Ist mort. 90 







0G) preferred ee 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 





Chicago & Alton................. . 


do preferred 
Coleage & N. Western 
° preferred, daatenen 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 
Chicago, en & Quincy..... 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin.. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg....... 
Col. Chic, & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western 
Dubuque & Sioux City 
rie... 


do preferred... |. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 
penderved 


ao OT EE re oe 
Jelict & Chicago..............000.00 
IManvis Central..... ............... 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred 











o 2d preferred... 
Michigan Central................... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.............. 
do preferred... 
Morris & Essex....... 
New Haven & Hartford 
=e 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River..... 
do S rip Certificate...... .. 





Coal Stocks, 


American Coal] Co....... . 
Cumberland Coal and fron Co. . 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 
—— a ee 
pring Mountain Coal............., 





-Miscellancous, 


Atlantic Mail................ 
Boston Water Power 
Canton Co............. 
Adams Express........ 
Wells, Fargo Express. 
American Express............. 






seeee 
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Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTCACE 
SLINISING FUND 
LAND CRANT BONDS, 


Beaninc E1cut per_Cenr. (8 p. c,) InvErest, 
Payas_e In GoLp, 


FREE oF TAX. 


Anp In DeNomINaTions oF $1,000, $500 anp 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 


or though the principal banks and bankers 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 135 Broadway. 





| CINE, ont pintentnneee $2,500,000 00 
| Assets, Jan. 1, 1872............ 4,672,043 50 
PENNIES «cdc tiasanse xaenaee 624,021 52 


| ABSTRACT OF THE 
| Thirty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 
| Showing the Assets of the Company on the first dny 


of January, 1872. 


| 





Cash, in Banks and Trust Companies... ...$482,327 62 
| Bonds and Mortgages, being the first lien 

on Keal Estate, worth $4,759,606 
| Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (mar- 









tonghout the United States, . |penleveceemeeae, jum g| 

The attractive features of these Securities | jean a yoy ed saggeeremneses ee ei 
are recognised in the fact that, although they om & es FAG... -c2n0es ves — Ay 
have been but a short time on the market, | somaya je penn moe ne 7 ie 106,423 $2 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small ‘salvage nastenntenepeesede os stvecteosess nt @ 
snag | UR sii sivcoreaies $4,672,043 50 


They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
ral rate of interest. ‘This interest account is 
made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Company’s land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent. per annum. ‘The security 
behind them is ample in every particular, as 
they constitute a first and only mortgage on a 
trunk line of railroad which will soon connect 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
In addition to this the bonds have a 


— - | 


coasts. 
further security in the fact that there isi 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. Wasupurn, Secretary. 





Fire and Life Insurance. 
Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 


Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . . ... . $700,000 


LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wo. C. Pickersei.. Hi. peB. Routan, 
FRANOIS Skippy. Apam Norrie. 
Henry Eyre. Henry A. SuyTHe. 
BENJAMIN B. SHERMAN. Royat PHeEcps. 
GrorGE MoKeE. W. BurLer Duncan. 
A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 





in the Mortgage the Company’s maguificent 
Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best in the United States. The 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
and payable to the Trustees under the Mort- 
gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds. The amount thus rea ized 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 
be issued, and leaves the road, property and 
ranchises free. 

The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Right Per Cent., Freeof ‘Tax, payable 
February and August in each year. 


Both principal and interest are payable in 
gold. 

The principalin New York. The interest in 
either New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. They are coupons 
or registered. 

+ Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and {Trust Com- 
pany. 

The present price of these Bonds is 974 and 
accrued interest in currency, from August 15, 
1871. 
crued interest in payment for lands sold by the 
Company. ‘The right is reserved to advance 


But they are receivable at par and ac 


he present selling price without notice. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
lean, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division eight per cent. (8s), recently 
placed by us at 974, being now quoted from 
WI} to 1025 and accrued interest. 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers 
No. 11 WALL STREET, 





AGENCY 
ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,3878.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 


CAB CAPITAL. . .0:00:c0025-0- $1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO....... .... 1,100,000 


THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 

From No. 12 Wall Street 

TO NO. 20! BROADWAY, 
Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 

H. A. HOWE, President. 

P, NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 





The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &¥ Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 

4.5 William St. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





ter_Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Corn, LAND WARRANTS, Excuance, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

i aa for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 
cuted. 

$2" Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

a7” CORRESPONDENTS of this honse, may rely 
upon haying their business attended to with ddelity 
and despatc 





Doteecees 1,850,849 57 | 


|QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Capita, £2,000,000 STERLING. 





| ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY: 
| Deposited with Insurance Depart- 





ments of various States.......... $375,300 

In hands of Trustees.............. 230,000 
Cash in Bank and other Assets . 95,976 
OD scicntiiindandte-seeai $701,276 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 

SHEPHERD Knapp, Wrartam H. Macy, 

| Pres’'t Mechanics’ Bank. _Pres't Leather Manuf. Bk. 
JAMES M. Morrison, 

President Manhattan Bank. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
|Samvet D. Babcock, MarrTINn BATes, 
ArcnipaLtp Baxter, H._ B. CiaF.iy, 
| Wintram H. Guion, J. B. Jonnstos, 
| Suernerv Knapp, H. F. Spavipine, 
| JOSEPH STUART, F. H.N. Waite, 
Gro. ADLARD. 


Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 








| Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y. 


WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 





Metropolitan Ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DAG CAPIPAR. 0 vccccecvesscesces $300,000 
This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


yot suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. 

R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FoR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 


LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Sterling Exchange and Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


Loans negotiated. 
Deposits received at interest. 





Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of moncy to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 
on 

The Imperial Bank, ) 

Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , ¢ London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 

The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches, 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at al] money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange, 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest, 





Naw Kotn Tae Bao Takns. HENRY CLEWS 


& CO, 


Collections made in any part of the world, 


MANHATTAN SAVINCS 


INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Epwin J. Brown, President. 


January Ist, 1872. 


| TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


Fennel $7,574,707 14 
1,120,412 99 


| Assets, January 1, 1871 
' Increase in 1871 








| Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 
| INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Banking House and Lot, 644 and 
| 646 Broadway 151,546 03 
| Bonds and Mortgages.......... 3,816,875 
United States Bonds, at par.... 1,158,000 





New York State “ “........ 450,000 
Bonds of other States... 22... 40,905 
Bouds of the County of New 
Se ee eae 612,000 
Bonds of the City of New York. 994,500 
a “ Cities of Brouklyn, 
Try and Yonkers .......... 335,000 
Bonds of the Town of East 
ST reer 50,000 
Amount loaned on demand on 
U.S. Bonds...... $527,157 83 
On New York State 
‘and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 
— 568,357 83 
Interest due and earned to date 164,318 73 
CER CIR LA TAU CAN): 353,617 54 


8,695,120 13 
LIABILITIES. 


Due Depositors . . . .8,183,000 95 
42d Dividend, due 


8,415,262 21 
IB sc ccttricesacbiteveouds $279,857 92 
C. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 


EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 








CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bank, 


No. 185 BLEeckeR Street, NEw York. 


INTEREST every thirty days if desired. Six Per 
Cent. Compound Interest Certificates issued. Letters 
of Credit for Travellers issued, bearing interest. 
Accounts sirictly private and confidential. Deposits 
paid on DEMAND, with interest due. Interest paid by 
check to parties out of the city. Send for circular. 

SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 

Joun J. Zviwe, Cashier. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED.......... -.  -. 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaceEr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpatp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

m. 0. JAFPRAY, Of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

TDavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





0. 
Jas. Stvanrt, of J. & J. Stuart. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. poe 

N PATON, 1 
ARCH. McKINLAY {Asents. 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17, 
P Moncey deposited now will draw interest from 


uly 1, 
ae WILLIAM M. GILES, Presidgyt, 
Teaac 8, Baeney?, Seoretary, m Fein 
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